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Bee ee 

regardless of what advantages modern ed- 
ucation may possess over the old-time emphasis 
on the 3 R’s, today’s graduates just can’t spell. 
Personally, I feel that ability to spell is @ minor 
asset compared to such goals of progressive educa- 
tion as the development of self-confidence and of 
social skills useful in getting along with people. 
After all, in most practical situations you don’t 
have to be a good speller if you know how and wher. 
to use the dictionary. 


However, at the request of a newspaper writer 
seeking industrial data, I decided to do a little 
research on the subject. Several years ago we were 
using as part of a test battery for clerical appli- 
cants a test which contained a short spelling sub- 
test. The applicant was required to examine s list 
of 48 words and underline any that were incorrectly 
spelled. The words were common to everyday use. 
This test was given to 48 applicants, 23 of whom 
were hired. My findings were: 


1. Not one of the 48 applicants missed fewer 

than 2 of the 48 words. a 

2. There was no significant difference between 
the spelling ability of those hired and those 
rejected for employment. The measured 
difference was actually in favor of the unsuc- 
as compared to 9.2 for the others, 


Admittedly, this is a very inadequate sampling 
of our total population of young adults. And the 
findings are rather difficult to interpret because I 
had no control group which had had its “reading 


HOW IS YOUR SPELLING? 


asks Anruur R. Laney, Jx., Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, D, C. 









Most of us complain that today's young- 
sters don't learn to spell. But how many 
of us spell well enough to throw stones? 
Just for fun, try Mr. Laney’ s test. What's 
the correct spelling of the misspelled words? 
No pecking at the answer om page 213 #n- 
til you've tried. 











and writing and ’rithmetic, taught to the tune of 
the hickory stick.” 


However, just as a matter of interest I have 
developed from these data a short Self-Administer- 
ing Test of Spelling For the Use of People Who Are 
Critical of Other People’s Spelling. It has been 
given to a number of adults of various and sundry 
occupational levels and generations, none of whom 

~including the writer—has to date made a perfect 
score on it. 


Here it is: how many of these words are in- 
correctly spelled? 


address seperate serviceable 
miscelaneous procede secretary 
corroborate supersede withold 
compeling ommitted fullfill 
comparative accessable essential 
maintenence advertise beginning 
alright ninteenth 
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Edttor to Keader:- 


FortuUNE MaGazINE HAS PUBLISHED 
another popular article called ‘‘The Fal- 
lacies of ‘Personality Testing’ '’. The au- 
thor is a journalist, and a good one. To his 
credit, it must be said that he has gained an 
excellent understanding of his subject. 

His thesis is that the use of tests in in- 
dustry is spreading rapidly, particularly 
so-called personality tests, and he submits 
some material indicating the limited valid- 
ity of such tests. 

It is unfortunate that many consulting 
psychologists and many personnel people 
are using tests—on executives as well as on 
other people—because this piece-meal way 
of appraising human beings is inadequate. 
Without going into the details of the story, 
it is enough to say that the author has set 
up a straw man and very effectively knocked 
him down again. 

I say ‘‘straw man’’ because the most 
effective method of appraising executives 
does not depend primarily upon tests. The 
adequately trained industrial psychologist 
depends as much upon the interview as he 
does upon the tests, and he will in addition 
have the benefit of indications provided by 
projective techniques. In short, effective 
psychological analysis requires: 

1. An understanding of the require- 
ments of the job. 

2. A review of the performance of the 
individual over the past. 

3. Measurement by tests of those 
things which lend themselves to measure- 
ment, such as mental abilities. 

4. Extensive and skillful interviewing. 

5. A statement from the individual of 
his own aims and aspirations. 

6. A rounded summary of the “‘whole 
man’’, drawing on all sources available for 
this purpose. Test scores receive such 
weight as their proven validity entitles 
them to. 


In short, I agree with Mr. Whyte 
about the fallacies of personality testing, 
but submit that he is criticizing a method 
of executive appraisal which has already 
demonstrated its limitation and which is 
falling into disrepute. 


Ir You HAVE THE Timg AND INCLINA- 
TION one of these days, I'd like nothing 
better than to have you drop us a line 
about what you think of Personnel Journal. 
Did an article in a recent issue particularly 
appeal to you; if so, why? Did you consider 
another article a waste of time? Again, 
why? In general, how can we make the 
magazine more interesting and helpful to 
working personnel men and to other execu- 
tives who are concerned with the personnel 
function? 

A good friend in a large office made a 
P.J. opinion survey among his associates 
just the other day. It's too much to expect 
many such friendly gestures, and I am not 
suggesting it. But you'll be interested in 
some of the comments he picked up, like 
these: 

“IT read it selectively, not cover to 
cover. An above-average trade magazine."’ 

‘I'm not an enthusiastic fan, but find 
it sometimes has an item of timely impor- 
tance. Rated o.k. with other journals in the 
field.”’ 

“Articles present many ideas for con- 
sideration and specific development. Book 
reviews provide leads on published material 
in our field. I like the magazine.” 

“My reading of this publication con- 
sists of reading all the headnotes on the 
articles, and an average of one entire article 
per issue. I like the format and the type of 
articles usually included. . . *’ 

The most commendatory comment was 
read by the editors with mixed emotions. 
Said one reader: ‘‘I find the Personnel Journal 
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the best in the personnel field. It contains 
articles that come closest to meeting day-to- 
day operating situations. Some of the home- 
spun philosophies are improfessionally 
written, however—sort of ‘corny’.”’ 

I expect he's right—and hope to keep 
it that way! Let me have your opinion. I'm 
not asking for bouquets; make it brick-bats 
if you're so inclined. 

“Way Are You Wortn More if your 
job requires dealing with labor unions than 
if it does not?’ Take time to answer this 
question. And, in what follows, don't hold 
me to precise definitions of the terms I use; 
don't be too technical. 

In a very general sense, the term ‘‘in- 
dustrial relations’’ was coined when labor 
problems were coming to the fore. I don't 
know who invented the name, but it seemed 
appropriate where labor was making its 
presence felt in a way that did not occur in 
white-collar groups. 

Typically, the Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of today is responsible for labor and 
union relations, whereas the Personnel Di- 
rector usually is not. In most manufacturing 
industries the job carries the title ‘Indus- 
trial Relations Director’’—or something of 
the kind. In insurance, finance and govern- 
ment, where labor organizations are the 
exception, the job usually bears some varia- 
tion of the title Personnel Director. 

It is true that in recent years there has 
been some swing away from the title ‘‘In- 
dustrial Relations Director’’ as the top one 
even in industry. A good many companies 
now employ a title like Director of Per- 
sonnel Administration, Vice President of 
Personnel, and Vice President of Industrial 
Relations. Titles vary so much between 
organizations which deal with labor unions 
that they no longer identify the jobs ex- 
actly. For example, a good many companies 
employ the phrase Personnel Administration 
instead of Industrial Relations, even though 
they deal with many unions. 

However, let us return to the original 


question. Obviously, the general feeling is 
that the ‘“‘industrial relations director’’ 
must be worth more money because he has 
to deal with labor unions; what accounts 
for this feeling? 

I think the answer lies not in the diffi- 
culty of the task but rather in the responsi- 
bility attached to it. By responsibility in 
this sense, I mean that the consequences of 
failure are so much greater in dealing with 
labor organizations than in jobs where this 
is not required, that the pay is correspond- 
ingly higher. Actually, a top-flight man 
dealing with all aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration except labor relations faces a 
more complex and varied task than one who 
deals only with labor unions. At the same 
time, the responsibility is not nearly so 
great, since the consequences of failure are 
not so immediate nor so far-reaching. 

Failure to deal effectively with the 
labor union will mean increased costs in 
many directions. We are witnessing cur- 
rently a number of large unionized com- 
panies which have succeeded in getting 
their unions to agree on substantial rate re- 
ductions in order to save the businesses 
from bankruptcy. Putting it the other way 
around, excessive rates may jeopardize the 
economic future of the company. Shut- 
downs are very expensive too, as witness 
the recent strike of pilots of our largest 
airline. 

Perhaps I sound cynical in ascribing 
worth to a job where pressures are im- 
mediate and economically visible. Well, as 
a matter of fact, I am. The enlightened 
personnel director can contribute as much 
to the economic success of the organization 

over a long period of time—as any key 
man in the organization. But people gener- 
ally are not very long-sighted, the distant 
gain is hard to see, and is still harder to 
pursue persistently for a long while. 

As one example, improved selection of 
workers is a very complex task. It is a sad 
fact that the average interviewer has but 
little more qualification for his task than 
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is possessed by many other persons in the 
organization. When aptitude and ability 
tests are used, the results automatically im- 
prove. It is again unfortunate that tests 
are not always used effectively. Motivation 
of workers is a subtle problem the key to 
which, generally speaking, lies in effective- 
ness or skill in the supervisory and execu- 
tive staff. There are a score of ways in 
which the efficient personnel director 
backed by a wise management can con- 
tribute enormously to the economic well- 
being of an organization. 

But he does not face any very urgent 
pressures. A poor interviewer cannot shut the 
plant down, but a disgruntled labor leader 
can. Consequently the man who deals with 
labor leaders is paid better than the man 
who deals with other aspects of the em- 
ployee relations function. Maybe this is as 
it should be. 

The lesson in this—if you have read 
this far—is to qualify yourself in the field 
of jabor relations if you want to rise to the 
highest level of responsibility and salary. 
This is a goal which can be pursued success- 
fully by most really competent workers in 
the field. Those who are inclined to analyt- 
ical effort, or who are not comfortable in 
difficult relationships with many people on 
all occasions, would probably be better ad- 
vised to avoid labor relations. 

It takes far more sheer brains to be a 
good personnel director than it does to be a 
good labor relations director. The latter 
job, however, requires human skills in a 
very much higher degree than that of the 
personnel director. The top flight all- 
around worker in employee relations will 
be the man who can work effectively with 
labor problems and who also has the brains 
and breadth of reach to deal with all other 
aspects of personnel administration. 





I Supposs I Maxe My Sarge or Bap 
Gugsses, but my prediction last December 
that Jim Mitchell would make an excep- 


tionally good Secretary of Labor seems to 
have worked out. 

An article in the September 11 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post, ‘‘He Took Over 
the Cabinet Hot Seat’’, appraises Mitchell's 
performance during his first nine months in 
office and tells a good deal about the man 
himself. It traces his work experience from 
his start in a grocery store at $15 a week at 
the age of 16, when his schooling was 
finished with his graduation from an Eliza- 
beth, N. J., high school. One of his first 
jobs was with Western Electric as expediter 
in 1926. He was transferred to the personnel 
department a few years later, after which 
his rise may be said to have been ‘‘mete- 
oric’’. You saw the report of his ‘‘straight 
talk"’ before an AFL convention in Septem- 
ber, which was additional proof that he 
didn’t get where he is by pussyfooting, or 
currying favor. 

Jim Mitchell's career demonstrates 
again that ‘‘the sky's the limit’’ for a good 
personnel man. Young fellows just starting 
out in personnel work will be inspired by 
Mitchell's story; it will lift their sights. I 
heartily recommend that they look it up. 





Last Monta I CoMMENTED WITH 
TonGugE IN Cuerxk about oldsters succumb- 
ing to boredom soon after being retired, 
pointing to a gentleman who had retired at 
80 and died at age 103. Here's an item from 
the NAM’s Industrial Press Service, edited 
by Carl Helm. ‘‘For years a cafe owner in 
Prescott, Ariz., displayed a sign which 
read ‘Credit extended to those over 80 ac- 
companied by parents’. Recently, one H. P. 
Stratton, aged 82, walked in with his 
father, 107. Cafe owner gave them a free 
meal.’’ As Carl says, it could happen! 


Vad May 





It Pays to Know Your Man 
in Contract Negotiations 


By Epwarp Peters, Conciliator 


California State Conciliation Service, Los Angeles 


N THE course of several years as a Cali- 
fornia mediator I have never ceased to 
marvel at the enormous diversity in the 
collective bargaining characteristics and 
practices of the various industrial groups. 
The bargaining practices of a group 
are influenced chiefly, I suppose, by the 
production and employment conditions of 
the work-place. But these are not the only 
major influences. The temperament of the 
men and women who are drawn to the in- 
dustry and who make up the work-force 
plays a big part also. This temperament can 
deeply affect the conduct of the bargaining 
representatives in their over-all handling of 
negotiations. 

Among such representatives none have 
interested me more than the negotiators for 
unions which are said to “‘wring the rag 
dry"’. Year after year they bargain with an 
aggressive intensity, seizing every ad- 
vantage possible, never giving up on an 
issue, major or minor, until the possibilities 
for gaining it have been exhausted. 

I am not referring here to unions which 
are compelled to bargain this way because 
of the tactics of the employer. I am think- 
ing now of unions which, because of tem- 
perament or internal considerations, go 
about things this way as a matter of mili- 
tant policy, irrespective of the employer's 
attitude. These unions are highly critical of 
the representatives of other unions who 
negotiate in a loose, bumbling fashion, who 
let all kinds of opportunities slip by for 
nailing down fringe issues, and who seldom 
drive a hard bargain. 

From my own observation, I am not 
too sure that the criticism is always justi- 





Here's a true-to-life story with an 
O’ Henry ending. It brings out the im- 
portance of two things in negotiating 
with a union leader: knowing his tem- 
perament and methods, and sensing 
when the moment comes to drive through 
to a decision. This is an excerpt from 
an unfinished book drwing on the au- 
thor's years of rich experience. 





fied. The casual attitude and seeming ob- 
tuseness of many union leaders are matched 
by a similar lack of intensity and sharpness 
on the employer's part. I sometimes wonder 
whether a tightening up in the conduct of 
one side would accomplish no more than to 
force a tightening up on the other side, so 
that, except for the increased wear and tear 
on the negotiators, the end result would be 
the same. One party cannot adopt the 
policy of ‘‘wringing the rag dry’’ without 
forcing the other party to do likewise in 
self-defense. 

Probably the collective bargaining his- 
tory of a particular industrial group has 
more to do with the shaping of attitudes in 
this respect than any other single factor. 
For example: 

Midge Taylor prided himself on being 
a hard-boiled, militant trade-unionist. A 
stocky, bushy-haired man in his late forties, 
who chewed gum incessantly, Midge nego- 
tiated with a dogged intensity. He probed 
the employer's defenses for every soft spot 
and never passed up an opportunity to 
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drive through for any possible concession, 
major or minor. He could not bear the 
thought of settling until he had ‘“‘scraped 
the bottom of the barrel’. 


Hite Escarpep ‘“GRAVEYARD”’ 


I remember one particular occasion 
when Midge was in negotiations with a 
company that had been dealing with him 
for fourteen years. The company had been 
known as a graveyard for industrial rela- 
tions directors until Alex Hite had been 
retained as a management consultant in 
contract negotiations. Alex must have been 
well recommended, because his appearance 
and mannerisms did nothing to indicate 
that he would fare better than his prede- 
cessors. A dapper, nervous little man, closer 
to the retirement age than he cared to ad- 
mit, Alex dosed himself for high blood 
pressure with little white pills from a 
fancy metal pill-box. He liked to ascribe to 
those pills his seven years of survival under 
the grinding pressures of Taylor and his 
committee. Personally, I think he enjoyed 
the challenge of tight negotiations. Like all 
good negotiators, he regarded a strike dead- 
line as not just an ominous threat but as a 
tool to work with. 

Just before he entered the conference 
room on the ninth floor of the State Build- 
ing, I stopped Alex in the corridor. ‘‘Don't 
you think it advisable to make your best 
offer today?’’ I asked. “With the strike 
deadline only two days away, maybe we 
can drive this meeting through for a settle- 
ment." 

“Are you kidding?”’ he replied. ‘“Two 
days are the same as two weeks or two 
months to this union. Don’t you know that 
Midge never settles till we're on top of the 
deadline?’’ He started toward the confer- 
ence room. I touched his arm to stay him. 

“Do you mean—are you saying that 
two days isn’t close enough to make a 
serious move? What do you call ‘on top of 
the deadline’? The very last hour?’ 


‘Not even then, sometimes,’’ he said. 
‘“Midge ‘Il find some excuse for holding up 
the strike—maybe 24 hours—maybe 48— 
maybe a week. Whatever it is, in the clos- 
ing minutes of the new deadline Midge will 
take me aside. Off the record stuff, you 
know. He'll give me the business. He'll say 
they've gone too far to turn back and I'll 
have to add something to our last offer to 
give them a way out. The hell of it is, by 
that time he’s probably right. So I always 
save something for the eleventh hour—for 
the settlement, if it's in the cards.”’ 

I shook my head in wonderment. 
‘Gosh, how can you tell which is the real 
deadline?” 

“Instinct — judgment — what else?" 
There was a tolerant smile on his face. He 
added, ‘‘It’s not as much of a gamble as 
you'd think. When you've been negotiating 
with a union for as long and as often as I 
have this one, you get accustomed to their 
habits and ways of doing things. These 
may be famous last words, but I think I 
have Midge figured down to a T.”’ 


Hire Warts to Last Moment 


Alex Hite's judgment was off in only 
one respect. There was not only one, but 
two postponements of the strike deadline 
before the situation reached the breaking 
point. During this period, there were some 
tense moments when the company threat- 
ened to dismiss the two shop stewards in 
the Assembly Department, because produc- 
tion had fallen off and they were accused of 
instigating a slowdown. Although I was 
much tempted to suggest an off-the-record 
discussion between Taylor and Hite, I 
held back, waiting for a feeler from Taylor 
which would indicate he was ready to make 
his play. . 

A resumption of negotiations, the day 
before the latest deadline, took on the 
aspect of what was referred to by the more 
earthy negotiators as a ‘‘sweat session’’— 
marathon talks which both parties knew 
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would be conclusive. By midnight all the 
fringe issues had been cleared away. The 
deadlock on the basic issue of wages was so 
complete that the negotiators made only 
half-hearted attempts to bridge the gap 
between them by direct across-the-table dis- 
cussion. 

For the next two hours I went through 
the motions of exploratory discussions, 
with the parties in separate rooms. Hite 
indicated a willingness to improve on a 
token wage offer made by the company, 
provided that Midge would ‘‘come down 
out of the stratosphere’’ in his wage de- 
mand. Midge snorted when I relayed the 
comment, so I continued to wait patiently 
for a sign from him. 


Minor Finatty Maxses Move 


Suddenly Midge said, ‘‘What's eating 
the guy? If Alex has an offer to make, 
what's he so cagey about? Time's running 
out. If he won't tell you, who will he tell?” 

This was all I needed to urge, as my 
own suggestion, an off-the-record discus- 
sion between Midge and Alex. There was 
resistance on the part of a few union com- 
mitteemen to having Taylor “‘go by him- 
self’’ but, after some argument, consent was 
given. I couldn't make up my mind whether 
the objections were genuine or were just 
intended to show militancy. 

Taylor and Hite closeted themselves in 
an unused office for about an hour and a 
half. Upon emerging they looked the fresh- 
est of the negotiators, some of whom had 
been dozing in their chairs, while others 
had been engaging in occasional, listless 
conversations. Neither Hite nor Taylor had 
any difficulty in obtaining the approval 
from their weary committees of the tenta- 
tive understanding on wages that had 
been worked out in their private discussion. 

It was a pleasure to abandon the dis- 
ordered conference room, where even the 
furniture seemed to reck of stale tobacco, 
and to inhale the cool night air outside. 


Midge and I walked together toward the 
all-night garage where both our cars were 
parked. He seemed to be lost in thought, 
sullen and morose. 

“Tired?”’ I asked. 

‘Not too much."’ Suddenly he flung 
his cigarette on the sidewalk. “That dirty, 
no-good... °’ 

“Who? Whar?” I asked, somewhat 
taken back. 

““Hite—that’s who I mean—Alex 
Hite!" he exploded. ‘‘I'm still burning at 
the way he tried to slip one over on me. If 
there’s anything I can’t stomach, it’s a 
double-crosser. Of all the..." 

“Oh, no! Not Alex,’’ I said. *‘He never 
struck me as that kind of a guy. You must 
have had a misunderstanding.” 


Wits Eacn Orner 


He shook his head, his ruddy face 
flushed with indignation. “‘Oh, yeah! 
Listen to this. There we were for an hour 
or so getting nowhere. Then he says, look 
Midge, why don’t we cut out this sparring 
and start leveling with each other. Let's get 
down to cases; it’s high time. Sure, I says, 
let’s start, I'm listening. So he says, what 
difference does it make who starts. Tell you 
what, you have a final rock-bottom figure— 
you must have by now. Write it on a slip 
of paper and pass it to me, he says. If I have 
it, I'll give it to you. I mean it. I won't try 
any funny stuff, and don’t you either. 
Make it your final figure—no bargaining 
position. Do that, and maybe we'll have an 
agreement.’ 

Midge buttoned his tropical sport coat 
and the collar of his sport shirt as a chill 
gust of wind knifed through his clothing. 
He continued, “‘So I wrote down 14¢ on a 
piece of scratch paper, folded it, and passed 
it to him. So what happens. Damned if he 
don't offer me 12¢. So help me, I'm almost 
sorry I got the committee to accept it. 
Would have served him right if we struck."’ 

We continued walking in silence. We 


Tasy “Leve”’ 
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were almost at the garage when he mut- 
tered, ‘“What a dirty trick! How can you 
trust a guy like that.” 

He turned to me, still trying to con- 
trol his indignation: ‘I can't get over it. 
Write your final offer on a piece of paper, 
he says. Then he tries to double-cross me. 
And he would've got away with it, too, 
only I've been negotiating with those birds 
too many years to take chances like that. 
Lucky for meI...uh.. .’" Midge paused 
in mid-sentence as though he were hesitant 
about letting me in on the know about 
something. 

‘What's lucky?"’ I prodded. 

‘“Lucky when I wrote it down I added 
2¢ to my final figure.’’ 

To speculate on whether Midge Taylor 
added 2¢ to his ‘‘final’’ figure because he 
expected Alex Hite to chip that much 
away, or whether Hite offered 2¢ less be- 
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cause he expected Taylor to pad his ‘‘final’’ 
figure by that much, would be as fruitless 
as trying to decide on the priority of the 
hen or the egg. The significant thing is 
that throughout the years both parties had 
become so familiar with each other's bar- 
gaining characteristics and temperaments 
that at a certain stage in the negotiations 
each side could gauge its own maximum 
possibilities with uncanny accuracy. 

Since both parties must be well aware 
of this, I can only assume that Midge 
Taylor continues the policy of ‘‘wringing 
the rag dry"’ in his negotiations with this 
company because of its internal effect in 
the union. The deadline negotiations re- 
sulting from this practice builds up a high 
degree of militancy in the membership, 
which no doubt Midge considers the only 
adequate safeguard against raids by rival 
unions. 
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Ways to Select Supervisors 


By Mitton M. Manpe.i 


Chief, Administrative and Management Testing Unit 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 


HIs report is to summarize developments 
ame supervisory selection, with emphasis 
on both selection methods and the adminis- 
trative considerations involved in the use of 
these methods. 

In discussing selection and administra- 
tive methods, validity—that is, actually 
obtaining better supervisors—is not the 
only consideration. Morale can be 1im- 
proved, too, by a program which empha- 
sizes merit and keeps favoritism to a 
minimum. Further, if evaluation of per- 
formance and consideration of the em- 
ployee’s own efforts to develop himself are 
included in the program, employees are 
provided with an incentive for continual 
improvement. 

The methods discussed here for select- 
ing supervisors are: 

(1) Supervisory Judgment Test* 

(2) Group Oral Performance Test 

(3) Supervisory Appraisals 

(4) Interview 

The Supervisory Judgment Test contains 
multiple-choice questions of judgment in 
two areas of the supervisor's responsibili- 
ties: first, inter-personal relations—the su- 
pervisor’s relations with his subordinates, 
his superiors, and his colleagues; and 
second, the personnel responsibilities of the 
supervisor—the training of employees, eval- 
uation of the performance of employees, 
employee communications, and proper as- 
signment and utilization of employees. 
The questions on personnel responsibilities 


* Research data on the supervisory judgment and 
group oral performance tests can be found in: Milton M. 
Mandell, “The Selection of Foremen’’, Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 7 (1947), pp. 385-397; 
Milton M. Mandell, ‘Validation of Group Oral Perform- 
ance Test’’, Personnel Psychology, Vol. 3 (1950), pp. 179-185. 





The way you go about selecting super- 
visors not only has to do with your suc- 
cess in lining up good people. It also 
lifts the morale of non-supervisory em- 
ployees when they feel that all candi- 
dates have been given fair consider- 
ation without prejudice or favor. The 
author discusses the value of four most- 
used selection methods under different 
circumstances. 





are typically designed from the point of 
view of the operating official rather than 
that of the personnel specialist. 

Several studies have indicated the 
value of a test of this type for supervisors 
of blue-collar workers. Additional studies 
indicate that such a test may also be useful 
for the selection of clerical and engineering 
supervisors. This type of test is being used 
not only in American industry and govern- 
ment but also in British and Swedish in- 
dustrial firms. A supervisory judgment test 
is sometimes supplemented by tests of 
learning ability; a mechanical comprehen- 
sion test is often used for blue-collar 
supervisors and a name and number check- 
ing test for clerical supervisors. 

The Group Oral Performance Test, which 
is about ten years old, has gained wider 
acceptance than has almost any other selec- 
tion method in the same length of time.* 
It was in use by the British and Australian 
armies for officer selection during World 
War II, as well as by OSS. It is used exten- 





* The test is described in detail in Milton M. Mandell, 
“The Group Oral Performance Test’, Personnel Administra 
tion, Vol. 15 (1952), pp. 1-10, and Vol. 16 (1953), pp. 11-17. 
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sively now by American and British in- 
dustry and government and is the subject 
of considerable research work. 

The distinguishing features of the 
group oral, as compared with the individ- 
ual interview, is that a group of candidates 
are judged at one time on their ability in 
discussion and solution of a common task. 
The main values of the group oral seem to 
be the spontaneous behavior it often pro- 
duces, and the evidence it gives of ability to 
be an effective member and leader in a group 
situation. When practical, it is desirable to 
supplement the group oral with individual 
interviews in order to clarify the ambigui- 
ties of evaluations for some people in the 
group oral and to obtain more definite in- 
formation on attitudes and interests. 


Have Manacers ApprRAISE CANDIDATES 


Obtaining appraisals of candidates for 
supervisory posts from managers is a funda- 
mental part of a good supervisory selection 
program. Yet, it may lead, if poorly done, 
to the loss of most of the value otherwise 
obtainable from the program. Such an ap- 
praisal gives managers an opportunity to 
participate in the program. It also develops 
information on such personality character- 
istics as reaction to changes and relation- 
ship with coworkers, records opinions 
about the technical competence of the 
candidates and, by including an evaluation 
of present work performance, provides an 
incentive to do good work. 

Its possible disadvantages result from 
the lack of competence of some of the ap- 
praisers, the use of different standards 
among them, the possible biases that may 
be present, and the feeling of some em- 
ployees that the program is “‘window-dress- 
ing’’ and that supervisory predilection will 
still be the main basis of selection. 

One aspect of this set of factors is well 
illustrated in Guy Wadsworth’'s statement: 
“Generally speaking, low-grade supervisors 
tend to attract and to favor low-grade 


men. Their most favorable reports may be 
expected to concern subordinates much like 
themselves who offer little potential ri- 
valry. A keenly intelligent applicant placed 
under such a supervisor is often quickly 
classified as a ‘smart aleck.’ Thus there 
may be an unlooked-for wastage of man- 
power, in which technical fitness is not an 
issue. In any case, within our experience, 
the use of standardized tests has provided a 
most effective personnel audit, disclosing 
not only abilities which may not be called 
into play in the immediate assignment, but 
which would have remained obscure for 
other thoroughly human reasons.'’* 

There are several guidelines that can 
aid. in obtaining the greatest advantage and 
the minimum disadvantage from this es- 
sential part of a supervisory selection 
program: 


To Get Goop APPRAISALS 


1. The factors on which to base the ap- 


praisal should be selected to meet these 
criteria: 

a. They should be related to the quali- 
ties needed for supervision. 

b. They should be factors which the 
person providing the information 
can reasonably be expected to eval- 
uate or describe. 

c. They should include an evaluation 
of present performance. 

d. They should provide for informa- 
tion on technical competence. f 

2. Appraisals should be obtained from 
as many line supervisors and staff employees 
as are acquainted with the candidate. 

3. Those furnishing the appraisals 
should be motivated by every means pos- 
sible to give complete and reliable informa- 
tion. 





*Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., “Hidden Abilities of 
Clerical Workers’’, Office Management Series Number 88, 
American Management Association, New York, p. 5. 

t Sample appraisal forms can be found in Milton M. 
Mandell and Sally H. Greenberg, Selecting Supervisors, 
Washington (Government Printing Office), 1951. 
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4. To as great an extent as possible, 
the appraisals should be obtained by inter- 
view with the appraisers. This method, 
recommended by General Electric, is de- 
signed to assist in reducing ambiguities and 
differences in standards among supervisors. 
When this method is not feasible, and 
written appraisals are obtained, state- 
ments which are not clear or complete 
should be checked by means of an interview 
with the supervisor. 

5. A central board should review all 
the appraisals in order to maintain con- 
sistency of evaluation, to relate the 
information in the appraisals to the require- 
ments of the jobs to be filled, and to furnish 
clues to assist in the next stage of the selec- 
tion program, the interview. 

The interview as the final stage of the 
selection program will bring out additional 
information and will provide an oppor- 
tunity for concentrating on those candidates 
who have done best in the previous stages. 


Give Att CANDIDATES A CHANCE 


Experience shows that the type of pro- 
gram described, if administered by com- 
petent persons, will produce more capable 
supervisors. But to obtain better morale, 
employees must have a chance to be for- 
mally considered, they must know the 
standards which are being used to evaluate 
candidates, they have to be able to feel 
that the over-all judgment goes beyond the 
opinion of a supervisor. Finally and most 
important, they have to be able to see that 
those selected are actually superior. At the 
North American Aviation Corporation, to 
help achieve these objectives as well as to 
obtain information on leadership charac- 
teristics, employees can nominate them- 
selves and other employees. 

Because of the present recognition of 
the importance of human relations and 
leadership ability in supervisors, it is quite 
possible that technical ability may be over- 
looked. For supervisors of skilled trades- 


men, those doing complex clerical work, 
and professional and  sub-professional 
workers, this technical ability is important 
for a number of reasons. It is a necessary 
basis for the supervisor's responsibilities 
for evaluating performance, training his 
employees, and improving procedures. In 
addition, it offers a partial and independent 
basis for obtaining respect. 

Among the selection methods de- 
scribed, the appraisal system and the in- 
terview will provide opportunities for 
obtaining information on technical ability. 
It is desirable to supplement these methods 
with an evaluation of the training and ex- 
perience of the candidates. A test of tech- 
nical knowledge may be appropriate in 
large-scale programs. 


Waren to Use Written Tests 


Although written tests are widely 
used for the selection of supervisors of 
blue-collar and clerical workers, they are 


still considered something strange in many 
places. It would seem that the use of tests 
can be justified when one or more of the 
following conditions exist: 

1. The employees being considered 
are now in nonsupervisory positions, so 
that one does not have direct knowledge 
of their supervisory ability. 

2. There is a large number of candi- 
dates, so that one might save expense by 
eliminating some of them by means of an 
inexpensive device. 

3. The morale conditions are such that 
it is desirable to employ highly objective 
means, in order to reassure the employees 
that personal considerations are not the 
basis for supervisory selection. 

4. Employees from several different 
units are competing in the program, so 
that it is necessary to have a common test 
of their relative abilities in order to over- 
come the differences in standards which 
may be used by the several supervisors in 
evaluating their abilities."’ 
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The use of personality inventories as 
part of the written test battery has not been 
mentioned, despite their common use, be- 
cause of the many problems connected 
with them. There is little validity data 
available to justify their use. They are fre- 
quently subject to ‘‘faking’’.* They require 
a level of training and experience, for the 
most valuable interpretation, which is not 
frequently found among those using these 
methods. 

However, there is some basis for ex- 
pecting that inventories which are subtle in 
content and which have been validated to 
provide an objective scoring system may 
become widely useful. Also, the experience 
of Lockheed Aircraft, Procter and Gamble, 
and the insurance companies, indicates that 
the biographical information or weighted 
application blank may be worthwhile, if 
properly validated. 


Jupoz Aut on Same Basis 


One of the great complexities in super- 
visory selection is the large number of 
value systems which play a role in deter- 
mining the relative effectiveness of super- 
visors. The superiors of supervisors often 
use different standards than subordinates 





* Dr. Herzberg says: ‘‘The results show that ‘faking’ 
of responses to achieve higher scores occurs in the industrial 
situation. This faking is greater the higher the educational 
level. The skewness of the distributions for college graduate 
job applicants is so great as to seriously compromise the 
practical use of many of the Guilford-Zimmerman scales for 
industrial selection’’. Frederick Herzberg, ‘“The efficacy of 
temperament measures in industrial selection’’, The American 
Psychologist, Vol. 8 (1953), pp. 366-367. 


do, while staff specialists use their own 
criteria. To add to this confusion, within 
each of these three groups there are also 
differences, so that the older subordinate 
may be influenced by quite different char- 
acteristics than the younger employee, the 
production-centered superior may evaluate 
differently than the superior primarily in- 
terested in a ‘‘happy"’ working group, and 
so forth. 

In the notable research work of the 
Army during World War II, commissioned 
officers emphasized ability to carry out 
orders promptly and accurately and ability 
to think for himself as the most important 
abilities of a non-commissioned officer, 
while subordinates praised those who had 
the ability to help and advise the men 
under them and the ability to gain the 
personal liking of the subordinates. The re- 
search workers concluded that ‘‘the find- 
ings clearly illustrate the different frames of 
reference from which officers and privates 
view their noncoms’’. 

While this discussion has centered 
about selection, the importance of develop- 
ment for new supervisors cannot be over- 
emphasized. Any group of _ selection 
methods for this purpose emphasizes apti- 
tude for learning and modifying behavior, 
rather than practiced achievement in per- 
forming the strange set of duties which 
confronts the newly-appointed supervisors. 
It would greatly ease the transition from 
non-supervisory to supervisory work, as 
well as provide for maximum motivation 
if this training could be given before the 
new assignment is undertaken. 





hold, fulfill. 


the score. 





Spelling Test on Inside First Cover 


Eleven words are misspelled. They are: miscellaneous, compelling, main- 
tenance, all right, separate, proceed, omitted, accessible, nineteenth, with- 


How about trying out this test on your associates, and your friends at 
lunch? If you care to report to us what happens, we'll be happy to keep 











Grow Your Own “Generalists” 


By James A. Drain, President 
Joy Manufacturing Company (Canada) Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


he article ‘“Wanted: More Generalists’’, 

by John L. McCaffrey, in the July 
issue of Personnel Journal, has set spark to a 
number of ideas which have taken fire so 
rapidly as to suggest a dryness due to long 
storage. These ideas center around the 
problem of organizing a company to pro- 
duce a continuing crop of top executives. 

What Mr. McCaffrey, President of the 
International Harvester Company, told us 
was that, in an age of specialists, we need 
more men with general training in the 
upper executive ranks of industry. He feels 
that the type of education our colleges give, 
the size of our companies, and the elaborate 
organization of today’s industry, all tend 
to emphasize the specialist. Yet, in the top 
echelon, we must have generalists. How 
can we develop them? 

Starting with the problem of educa- 
tion, Mr. McCaffrey feels that industry 
today tends to neglect the liberal arts col- 
lege graduates, and to hire only engineering 
graduates, who are, naturally, specialists in 
embryo. He feels we should hire more 
liberal arts men. 

Granted that there is a real need for 
them in industry, a sounder solution, which 
he barely touches on, would certainly be to 
broaden engineering education in our 
schools. Many colleges have already taken 
steps in this direction and now adulterate 
their pure (or special) engineering courses 
for the under-graduate with a much greater 
proportion of liberal arts subjects than they 
did even a few years ago. Most technical 
colleges offer courses in Engineering Ad- 
ministration, and one such course, as long 
as 25 years ago, was jokingly referred to as 
‘the course to produce Vice Presidents’. 
Certainly these tend to produce more gen- 
eralists than specialists. 
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One way to develop ‘‘generalists’’ is to 
give a man complete responsibility for 
profits on a single product or from a 
segment of the company. To successfully 
carry such responsibility the man has to 
learn to straddle several specialist func- 
tions and weld his specialists into an 
effective team. The author shows how this 
plan works in a particular instance. 





Let us say, then, that the first step to- 
wards producing more generalists should be 
toward broader education for engineers and 
those destined to man our industries. Let us 
remember, though, that even a liberal arts 
graduate may turn out to be a specialist 
after he goes to work, unless he is given an 
opportunity to broaden his activities in his 
job. Mr. McCaffrey mentions other possible 
ways to produce generalists, but does not 
feel that any of them is a completely satis- 
factory answer to the problem. 

Could it be that the best solution lies 
in the organization of the company? I have 
an idea that proper organization can not 
only improve day-to-day operations but 
that at the same time it will produce more 
generalists for future promotion. Let us ex- 
amine this idea. 

First of all, it is obvious that the prob- 
lem does not usually face the small com- 
pany, since, like the one-man band, every- 
one in a small company must be able to 
do everything. The problem arises in the 
company large enough to require specialists 
in various departments. 

Let us start out with fundamentals, and 
see what we are trying to accomplish in our 
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own medium-size company which manu- 
factures machinery. The prime purpose of 
such a company is to design, make, and sell 
products at a profit. The three major divi- 
sions of the company are, then, Engineering, 
Manufacturing and Selling, since these are 
directly concerned with the product. 
Equally important are the service functions; 
finance and accounting to keep the score, 
and personnel and industrial relations in 
recognition that all companies are, in the 
final analysis, made up of people. 

A profitable operation means the co- 
operation of Engineering, Manufacturing 
and Sales; getting cooperation is the broad 
responsibility of the Chief Executive. Chief 
Engineers, Works Managers and Sales Man- 
agers are usually specialists in their fieids. 
Often the Sales Manager, tending to be 
more gregarious than the other two, ap- 
pears to be less of a specialist, but his con- 
centration on selling, if he is doing a good 
job, tends to make him just as one-sided as 
the others. 


Give CHance To Lgap 


Since the measure of success of our 
Chief Executive is his ability to get co- 
operation from these three specialists, the 
best possible training for replacements 
would be to put them in a position where 
they would have to cooperate with, and get 
cooperation from, a segment of these spe- 
cialist functions. 

Further, since the Chief Executive's 
prime responsibility is to operate at a profit, 
our budding executive should be wholly 
responsible for a segment of the profits of 
the company. 

What we are suggesting is the setting 
up of divisions within the company, each 
headed by a manager who shall be given 
complete responsibility for the profitable 
operation of his division. As Secretary of 
Defense Wilson said (as quoted in Personnel 
Journal) **You don't give a responsible ex- 
ecutive detailed instructions; you just say, 


‘Well, this is your job, go ahead and handle 
it’. 

How the divisions are organized de- 
pends on the individual company. With the 
largest corporations, the divisions become 
almost completely separate companies. 
Where there is only one major product line, 
in a multiplant operation, the division is 
logically at the plant level. Where the com- 
pany manufactures several product lines, 
product divisions are usually the most satis- 
factory. Combinations of plant and product 
set-ups are also possible. 


How Propucr ManaGcers FuNcTION 


To see how the divisions work, let's 
study a typical Product Manager. The 
prime responsibility of the Product Man- 
ager is to see that his product line operates 
at a profit. While he may not be a designer, 
he initiates and approves the designs of his 
product. While he is usually not in charge 
of the making of the product, he should be 
able to judge whether it is being manu- 
factured efficiently. While he will not go 
out and actually sell the product, he is re- 
sponsible for the merchandising of this 
product. He prepares sales data and helps 
management set quotas. He is available to 
help the field sales force with their prob- 
lems, and is in a position to tell the top ex- 
ecutives whether a job is being done in the 
field by the sales force. 

Take a typical situation in a company 
and see how the Product Manager handles 
it. Suppose the President finds that one of 
the products is not being sold in volume 
and sets out to find the reason. His conversa- 
tion with the Sales Manager goes like this. 
“Why aren't we selling more 37-T drills?" 

“Well, in the first place, J.B., the de- 
sign is all wrong. Just take a look at the 
machine that ‘X’ company is offering. On 
top of that, the 37-T doesn’t stand up. Our 
shop is slipping badly. We sold one the 
other day to the Boa Constrictor Copper 
Company, our biggest customer, and it 
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broke down during the first shift’s opera- 
tion. What we need is a machine that will 
drill twice as fast, but it shouldn't cost any 
more than the 37-T.”’ 

The President then approaches the 
Chief Engineer, knowing something is 
wrong, but so far armed only with misin- 
formation. ‘‘What’s the matter with our 
37-T drille"’ 

Nothing, Mr. Brown, nothing's the 
matter with it, except it won't sell itself, 
and our sales force won't push it. But even 
if they did, the way our shop goes about 
making it, there wouldn't be any profit in 
it anyway. And did you hear what hap- 
pened to the one the boys sold to the Boa 
Constrictor Copper Company? It broke 
down the first shift on account of gear 
failure. The shop must have cut the gears 
all wrong.” 


Gets THs Wao re Picrurgs 


On to the Works Manager—'*What's 
the trouble with the 37-T drill?” 

“Well, boss, in the first place, it amazes 
me how our Engineering Department can 
spend endless hours and come up with a 
design that is full of bugs and couldn't be 
made at a profit in any plant in the United 
States. The Sales Department has not been 
pushing the machine anyway, so we have- 
n't been able to spend the money on tooling 
we should. And did you hear that when 
they finally sold one to the Boa Constrictor 
Copper Company, it broke down during the 
first shift? Something wrong with the de- 
sign of the gears in that machine.” 

Ic is apparent that there are three sides 
to this argument, and here is where the 
Product Manager steps in. He stands at a 
point equidistant from the three sides of 
the equilateral triangle, consisting of the 
Sales, Engineering and Manufacturing De- 
partments, if he is lucky enough to find the 
triangle equilateral. Perhaps he finds him- 
self in a triangle with a very long base—the 
Sales Department. Since our triangle repre- 


sents the strength of three competing forces, 
our Product Manager is faced with a Sales 
Department which carries more weight 
than either Manufacturing or Engineering. 
He backs away from the base of the tri- 
angle and tries to pull Engineering and 
Manufacturing together to produce an 
equilateral balance. Or, dropping the anal- 
ogy, he gets at the root of the matter and 
reports why more drills are not being sold. 
Our scorekeeper, the accountant, can 
point out to management the volume or 
profit picture on the 37-T drill as of today, 
and in comparison with the past, but only 
the Product Manager can pzoperly, and 
without bias, assign reasons for success or 
failure. Since he can do this, he can be held 
accountable for both profit and volume. 


Focuses SeverAt Points or View 


The seasoned Product Manager has 
spent so much time pacifying, cajoling, in- 
spiring and shoving the three sides of this 
triangle towards the attainment of greater 
volume and greater profit that he is a nat- 
tural for a top executive job. He is a spe- 
cialist, yes, but only product-wise. He has 
spent his corporate life doing, on a rela- 
tively small scale, the things which the top 
executives must do on a large scale. 

Consider, then, the advantages of the 
Product Manager plan or its parallel, the 
Division Manager who is in charge of one 
plant. If you have six product lines, or six 
plants, you will be bringing along six men 
who have the fundamental responsibility 
for profit, plus considerable knowledge of 
the three major functions of the company— 
Engineering, Manufacturing and Sales. One 
or more of these men will be candidates for 
top executive jobs. The Chief Executive can 
watch them, and tell from the way they 
handle their profit responsibility, how they 
deal with their people, and from their rela- 
tionship with Engineering, Manufacturing 
and Sales, what sort of top executive each 
would make. 





What Kind of Person 
Is the Union Committeeman? 


By Tuomas C. Kent, Personnel Director 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich. 


COMPREHENSIVE understanding of the 

Union Committeeman’s role is pretty 
important for all management people, be- 
cause ‘getting along with the union”’ is 
essential for profitable operation. More or 
less indirectly, it is an important factor in 
qualifying for promotion to higher levels 
of management, too. Foremen, for example, 
must get to know committeemen—and 
committeewomen, too—and understand as 
much as possible about them. 

Some time ago in a foremen’s training 
conference the following outline was de- 
veloped by the foremen themselves, using 
the conference method. It is passed along 
to PJ readers in the thought that it suggests 
some things that it would pay managers to 
learn about committeemen, and answers 
some questions about why committeemen 
act the way they do. 


Duties of Union Committeemen 


1. Committeemen serve, usually, with- 
out pay, and take office by election. 

2. They act as a link between shop 
workers and their union. 

3. They act as official spokesmen to 
management in behalf of union members 
who want to voice a grievance. 

4. They keep a record of grievances 
and their settlement. 

5. If they're conscientious—and most 
are—they urge members to attend monthly 
union meetings; usually without too much 
success. 

6. They keep workers informed about 
union policies and activities. 

7. They check to see if any workers are 
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This company's foremen felt it would 
help if they knew their union's com- 
mitteemen better. So they drew up for 
themselves a sort of check-list, recording 
what they already knew together with 
questions whose answers would give 
them greater insight. The outline could 
be useful to your foremen. 





performing duties not properly within their 
job classifications. 

Most foremen, and personnel adminis- 
trators, can add to this list, of course, but 
basically the list will serve in any unionized 
plant. 

Against this outline, it became ap- 
parent that a great deal more information 
was needed concerning the kind of person 
who would accept the thankless job of 
committeeman. In understanding him, and 
learning to work with him on a frictionless 
basis, management representatives needed 
to dig out more information, some of which 
was readily available in personnel records: 


Personal Information 


What's his age? 

How's his health? 

How's his eyesight? His hearing? 

How many dependents has he? 

How does he stand on the job ladder— 
does his job have social status? 

Is his home life full and satisfactory? 

What outside interests has he? 

What's his eventual goal? Where in 
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the structure of the company is he headed? 
Does he possess latent, unused skills? 


In answering these questions thought- 
fully, some enlightenment began to be shed 
on why committeemen act the way they 
do. It didn't require a psychologist’s de- 
gree to understand that a committeeman 
who's anxious for promotion, but frus- 
trated by rigid seniority rules, might be 
seeking another outlet for his leadership 
ability. The nimble foreman could cater 
to that need for recognition without jeop- 
ardizing company prerogatives or the fore- 
man's own position. 

But foremen felt that further questions 
should be asked and answered concerning 
the committeeman, with answers supplied 
by the foremen: 


Personality 


Is he a stable person? 
Is he likely to stay with the company? 
Why did he take the committee job? 
a. To ‘‘become a power in the depart- 
ment’’? 
b. As a stepping-stone to higher union 
office? 
c. Out of a desire to serve his fellows? 
d. Or because no one else wanted the 
committee job? 
Do the people in the department, his 
fellow-employees, like him? 
Does the committeeman dislike me, his 
foreman? If so, why? 


Answers to these questions began to 
round out the picture of the committeeman 
with whom foremen would deal for an 
indeterminate future time. The gaps began 
to fill; the ‘‘whys’’ began to supply their 
own answers. Probably the most important 
conclusion about the committeeman which 
they reached, at this level of the discussion, 
was this: While foremen themselves had a 
pretty difficult time of it, living up to the 
demands both of the production schedule 
and the union agreement, the committee- 
man's job is no bed of roses, either. 

Foremen then went on to consider: ‘‘If 


I were committeeman, how would I like 
management to deal with me?’ Each of 
the following questions was then discussed, 
and adopted into the training outline with 
affirmative answers. 


How Shall I Treat Him? 


With respect as a person? 

With courtesy? 

With a degree of sympathy in that each 
of us has a thankless job to do? 

With advance information, when pos- 
sible? 

With an invitation to discuss depart- 
mental trouble spots, informally, before 
they become troublesome? 

With a complete absence of a superior 
attitude? 


It seems likely that use of this ques- 
tionnaire-outline in training conferences 
won't eliminate grievances or other com- 
pany-union difficulties; but it should cer- 
tainly help to minimize them. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 


Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘“School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in cd areas, Company- 
sponsored groups now in the A.abia» oj! fieids, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Engineers Can Be Used Better 


By H. Jerry Lavenper, Jr. 


Assistant to the Chief, Employe Relations Division 


here is an increasing need for engineers. 

The ratio of engineers to other 
workers has doubled in the last twelve 
years—from one in forty in 1940 to one in 
twenty in 1952 (1). Perhaps the best ex- 
amples to portray the increase in engineer- 
ing man-hour requirements are to be found 
in the aircraft industry: 


It takes three times as many engineers 
to draft plans for airplanes as it did ten 
years ago. 

A jet plane requires ten times the 
engineering manpower necessary to build 
a conventional airplane. 

The first new B-47 bomber required 
3,464,000 engineering manhours. In com- 
parison, the first B-17 required 85,000 
engineering manhours (2). 


A survey of 495 companies employing 
nearly 106,000 engineers was conducted by 
the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers in the fall of 1952. More than 65 per 
cent of the participating companies re- 
ported that they had a serious need for 
engineers which they were unable to fill 
(2). Eleven thousand additional engineers 
were required, and if these needs were met, 
another 8,000 would be required by March 
1953- 

Thus, we were not surprised when we 
had trouble getting enough engineers for 
our own organization. We therefore de- 
cided to find how other companies were 
handling their engineer problem. The six 
articles listed as references provided us 
with much of the information we required. 
Our investigation was concerned with engi- 
neering manpower utilization and not with 
recruitment. 

The NSPE survey brought out the mis- 


Aro, Inc., Tullahoma, Tennessee 





One way to ‘‘lick’’ the engineer shortage 
is to use those we have more effectively. 
The author refers to a number of good 
discussions of the subject, and cites the 
findings of a survey in his own company. 
His conclusion: relieve engineers of non- 
engineering work, train and orient them, 
and keep them on engineering. 





use of engineers. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the companies stated that they used 
graduate engineers for non-technical work: 
sales, customer relations, industrial rela- 
tions, executive duties other than in the 
engineering department, advertising, and 
patent work (2). A great many of these 
duties could have been handled by non- 
technical or supporting personnel. 

One of the best methods for proper use 
of personnel is centralized planning. Many 
of the companies favored reorganizing engi- 
neering departments to give centralized top- 
level planning, and to develop clear-cut 
authority and responsibility for specific 
engineering assignments (3). Proper use of 
engineering personnel, through centralized 
planning, results in efficiency. If projects 
are carefully planned, there is a minimum 
of waste time and motion; and more de- 
tailed project information, priority ratings 
on projects, careful specification of objec- 
tives, and closer supervision, all help engi- 
neers to perform most effectively (2). 

Planning the engineering assignments 
presupposes a thorough knowledge of the 
potential, abilities, and performance of the 
personnel to accomplish the assignments. 
This knowledge is based on periodic re- 
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views plus personal observation of the 
engineering personnel. This seems to be 
the most popular method of evaluating the 
engineering staff (4). Most of the reviews 
are made semi-annually, although annual 
and quarterly reviews are favored by many 
companies. 

We also found that psychological tests 
are being used in evaluating engineering 
staffs. One company evaluates its engineers 
in this manner: a careful observation is 
made of performance during short-term 
promotions to sub-supervisory assignments, 
and industrial psychologists are used to test 
and evaluate the potential of all likely 
people for supervisory assignments (4). 

Observation, psychological testing, 
and merit rating or performance reviews 
cannot, by themselves, improve an engi- 
neering staff. There are at least two addi- 
tional ways to make the staff function 
better—a good indoctrination procedure 
and a training program. The most im- 
portant factor underscored in the NSPE 
survey is that sound indoctrination programs 
increase the effectiveness of engineering man- 
power (2). 

We have found from this study that 
training and psychological testing are 
closely related. They are used together to 
eliminate misfits before they can become a 
major item of expense and failure. 


Give Enorggrs Asie He vpsrs 


The experience of other companies has 
shown that the use of supporting personnel 
is of utmost importance in order to make 
the greatest use of engineering manpower. 
Engineers should be free to devote their pro- 
fessional talent and creative ability to 
technical work (2). Engineering aides can 
extend the services of the professional engi- 
neer in much the same way as therapists, 
nurses, and laboratory technicians extend 
the services of the doctor (5). This stimu- 
lates the engineers to do their best with the 
skills they possess; it helps them to develop 


faster, as they seem to lose perspective and 
morale when kept in jobs that could be 
done by people with less training (2). 

What type of duties can be delegated to 
subordinate personnel? Following are some 
of the ideas developed from the NSPE 
survey : 

Drafting, designing, incorporating 
changes in drawings, collecting and col- 
lating data, calculating, computations, 
ordinary layout, expediting. 

Cost accounting, keeping records, 
market research, quantity surveys, filing, 
requisitioning, checking orders for ma- 
terial, printing, preparation of charts and 
gtaphs, expanding standards books, library 
administration. 

Handling details with shops, investi- 
gating customer complaints, preventative 
maintenance, operation of experimental 
equipment and pilot plants, preparation of 
parts of surveys and studies, transmittal of 
information, leg work. 

Routine paper work, checking of 
standard procedures and practices (2). 


Waere To Gat ENoIngER AIDES 


Although there are numerous sources 
of sub-professional or ‘‘engineering aide’’ 
personnel, one of the best is the college 
campus where engineering students who do 
not complete their courses can be obtained. 
They number about 50 per cent of those 
who enter the engineering colleges (2). 
Another good source not only of supporting 
personnel but also of engineers, are the 
older or retired men who followed that 
profession. That older men can do the work 
is shown by one study of 955 engineers (6); 
engineers between the ages of 45 and 65 
are not encountering difficulty in securing 
employment, which emphasizes that older 
engineers can and do perform effectively. 

In light of the above information, our 
company decided to examine our own use of 
engineering and allied personnel. Two ques- 
tionnaires were prepared, one to be an- 
swered by engineers and the other by their 
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branch managers. The questionnaires were 
based upon the form developed by the 
NSPE for individual engineers and a form 
developed by an eastern utility company 
for the department heads. (2) 

Ninety-five engineers employed by the 
company replied to the questionnaire which 
was sent to them individually. Fourteen 
questions were asked. Some of the questions 
with their answers follow. No question was 
answered by all 95 engineers, which ac- 
counts for the fact that yes and no answers 
never come to 100%. 


Are there any jobs or tasks that you are 
performing which could be turned over to engi- 
neering aides? Please give specific examples. 


46% said Yes; 33% No. The 59 examples 
given included: computing, recording, plot- 
ting experimental data, drafting, procurement, 
general administrative work. 


Are there any of your duties which could be 
simplified so that most of them could be turned 
over to subordinates? 


21% said Yes; 36% No. Eight suggestions 
included: writing memos and weekly reports, 
drafting, instrument calibration. 


Is there any of your administrative detail 
work which could be done by non-engineers or 
competent secretaries? 


26% said Yes; 39% No. Among the 15 sug- 
gestions: weekly activity reports, letters to 
other companies, procurement, filing, typing. 


Can you suggest a training program for 
recent college graduates that would make them 
better equipped to be of assistance to you? 


59% said Yes; 18% No. Eighty-one sug- 
gestions included: on the job, technical 
lectures with visual aids, training at uni- 
versities and other wind tunnels, complete 
orientation, lecture on instrumentation, let 
each engineer choose his facility, include 
engineering aides. 


Can you recommend any changes or im- 
provements in organization or planning that 


would lessen the engineering staff's work load? 


42% said Yes; 19% No. Among the 59 sug- 
gestions: more cooperation between ad- 
ministrative and engineering components, 
better defined projects, less red tape, change 
weekly reports to monthly, better transfer of 
information from parent company, better 
procurement procedures, hire more aides and 
technicians, better communications between 
divisions of company. 


Do your working conditions enable you to 
do your work with peak efficiency? Have you any 
recommendations for their improvement? 


24% said Yes; 52% No. Among the 66 key 
suggestions: too crowded, need more furni- 
ture and storage space, improve regulation 
of air conditioning system, impede noise from 
testing. 


Have you any recommendations to offer to 
make the indoctrination program for newly 
hired college graduates and experienced engi- 
neers more effective? 


40% said Yes; 27% No. Among the 47 sug- 
gestions: briefing on company policies, what 
the company is trying to do, purposes of each 
testing facility; allow the new engineer to 
work with an ‘old timer’’ in each facility to 
obtain overall picture of operations; include 
general information for personal welfare 
(example, state laws regarding autos.) 


Would you be interested in a graduate 
degree program for engineers? 


88% said Yes; 6% No. This question got more 
answers than any other. Among the 8 sug- 
gestions: to compensate for location of 
company; will leave the company if don't 
have one as promised. 


A second questionnaire was sent to 15 
branch managers who supervise engineers. 
There were seven questions on this form. 
Among them were these: 


Are the men with engineering degrees in 
your department doing 100% engineering work? 
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Eleven of the fifteen answered this with a 
No. Nine gave a breakdown like this: 


Number of 
Yes No Answers 


go % 10% I 
85 15 
75 25 
45 55 
25 75 
5 95 


If not, how is their work on engineering 
duties distributed fractionally? On other type of 
work? Note specifically what these types are. 
Could these jobs be carried out by non-engineers? 


Ten supervisors answered this question; half 
claimed that administrative and clerical work 
is taking up their employees’ time. One 
supervisor stated that at least 95% of one 
engineer's time is so consumed. Another 
supervisor reported 75 % of engineers’ time on 
routine operation and data reduction; another 
that 70% of his own time was spent in 
supervising, the other 30% on engineering 
duties; another that 15% of engineers’ time 
was spent in reading and comprehending 
company regulations; two said that 15% of 
their engineers’ time is spent on progress 
reports and procurement activities. 


Are your personnel being used to full ca- 
pacity in their present jobs? 


Although 11 supervisors stated that their 


engineers are not doing 100% engineering 
work, only 2 answered No to this question. 


Are any capable of advancement as an 
engineer, administrator or supervisor? 


Twelve answered with a Yes; only one said 
No. 


Certain general conclusions can be de- 
veloped from analysis of the answers to the 
two questionnaires. These conclusions com- 
pare favorably to those that might be 
drawn from the survey material presented 
in the first part of this paper. They are: 

1. Improvement is needed in top plan- 
ning and liaison between functions. 

2. Engineers should be released from 
administrative, clerical and other non- 
technical and sub-professional work. 

3. Training and orientation programs 


should be put into effect. 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


The “Secret’”’ is Out 


How do you get over to new girl 
employees the facts of business life with 
regard to dress, jewelry, make-up, hair-dos, 
and so on? The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, Los Angeles, has a 
little booklet called ‘It’s No Secret!!"’ 
Ralph A. Nelson, personnel director, says 
it's handed to all new female employees. 
“We've met many managers,’’ he says, 
‘‘who want such a booklet, but as far as I 
know we were the first who dared write 
one.”’ 

Though ‘‘produced on a _ modest 
budget’’, the 5 x 74%” booklet is quite 
attractive. It has a blue cover printed with 
the title and a line drawing in a darker 
blue. Amusing drawings add interest to 
more than half the 16 inside pages, too. 
Well-written copy discusses the way a girl 
dresses for business. The use of cosmetics is 
touched on, as is her perfume, her hair-do, 
her fingernails. Some rather intimate advice 
is followed by this: ‘“‘Remember that 
nothing you do about your outward ap- 
pearance will be too much help without a 
foundation of good health. Be sure to get 
all the rest you need, follow a proper diet 
and get exercise regularly....Try to 
arrange a special regular time each week for 
taking care of your clothes and yourself— 
everything from shampoo and manicure to 
brushing and polishing your shoes. Such a 
schedule is the best beginning for that well- 
groomed Occidental look.”’ 

The second half of the booklet advises 
the new girls about getting along with 
their fellow employees and their super- 
visors, being friendly and cooperative. 
Perhaps it was to get the girls to keep the 
booklet for future reference that the calory 
content of some 50 luncheon items is given 
on the last two pages. Altogether a mighty 
nice job. We don’t know whether Ralph 


can spare sample copies; his company 
address is 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 54. 


College Men Graded 
After Summer’s Work 


Many companies offer summer jobs to 
college students, but the Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation of Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, believes that its plan is different in 
some respects. For one thing, a grading 
system has been set up to establish a college 
trainee’s qualifications at the end of each 
summer's work. Each student is rated by 
the job supervisor who was in charge of his 
training. The evaluation is based on his 
willingness to work, his efficiency, his 
aptitude and his ability to get along with 
his fellow workers. Joseph N. Bowers, the 
company’s supervisor of employment, has 
overall charge of the program. 

College men who show promise are 
invited back each summer until they 
graduate, when they are offered permanent 
jobs. The summer jobs are not created for 
the students; the boys are assigned to open 
positions. Before the vacation period, 
department heads request the number of 
trainees they need. Early each spring 
colleges and universities are told about the 
program and asked to call it to the attention 
of men who want jobs. Applications are 
carefully screened to get the best candidates, 
generally engineering and accounting stu- 
dents. 

Twenty-two students from eleven col- 
leges and universities were on company jobs 
this past summer, the third since the 
program started. Mr. Bowers feels that the 
program is working out well both for the 
company and the students, who have 
plenty of opportunity to decide whether or 
not they wish to make their careers in the 
industry. 
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P. J. Gone to the Dog 


Charles H. Garrison, American Can 
Company librarian, has been one of our 
best customers lately. Not so long ago he 
ordered an extra copy of our June issue. A 
few days later he wrote: “I now find that 
the July-August issue was of consuming 
interest to a Boxer dog belonging to one of 
our men who is on our routing list each 
month. Will you therefore send us an extra 
copy and bill us accordingly, unless you 
feel that its consumption by a dog can be 
termed a compliment.”’ 

We try to make the magazine meaty, 
and so we called the pooch’s recognition of 
the fact a compliment, sending the compli- 
mentary copy to Mr. Garrison. However, 
let this be a warning to others with long 
routing lists: it’s safer to subscribe indi- 
vidually for most of your people. See our 
special multiple-subscription rate on page 
202 of this issue! 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Would Raise Knotty Questions 


D. E. Carlson, Associate Professor in 
the Industrial Engineering Department of 
A. & M. College of Texas at College 
Station, Texas, wishes to put a few ques- 
tions about the operation of a guaranteed 
annual wage plan before Personnel Journal 
readers. Says he: 


Assuming that an employer has a very 
stable market for his products and has no serious 
competition (the Department of Justice might be 
interested in that condition) and is willing to 
obligate himself to the payment of a full year's 
pay for all employees, let's take a look at some of 
the questions which he faces. 

1. He is already paying for unemployment 
insurance and would be required to continue to 
pay for this insurance even if the employees were 
laid off but in pay status. If he plans to make up 
the difference between the employee's normal 
earnings and his unemployment compensation, 
he finds that the employee is not eligible for the 


receipt of unemployment insurance while 
receiving any substantial amount from his em- 
ployer. 

2. If unemployment compensation rules 
were so changed that he could make up the 
difference between unemployment benefits and 
the employee's normal take home pay, what 
would happen to seniority plans which provide 
that the last man hired is to be the first laid 
off? Would Mr. Old Timer be content to produce 
a full day’s work while Mr. Newcomer receives 
his normal take-home pay for loafing and 
fishing? Wouldn't the employer soon be faced 
with a demand that the senior employees be 
laid off first, leaving him with the youngest 
and least experienced to operate his plant? 

3. What about forced shut-downs due to 
strikes in his suppliers’ plants, particularly 
where the union representing his employees is 
involved? Under the present rules, his employees 
would be entitled to unemployment compensa- 
tion if they did not participate in any gains 
made as the result of the strike. If the employer 
guaranteed the rest, wouldn't he be indirectly 
assisting in the strike? 

4. What exceptions would be in effect in 
case of power failures, floods, fires and other 
conditions not within his control? 

5. Would the employer be as willing to 
take on additional orders and even expand his 
facilities if he were in a position requiring that 
he give an employee a year’s notice before dis- 
charging him for lack of work? 

6. Wouldn't the operation of a G.A.W. 
plan force the employer to build up another 
reserve fund? Could he do this in a competitive 
market? 

A union signing a guaranteed annual wage 
contract must also consider possible long range 
effects. 

1. Would not the G.A.W. supply ad- 
ditional incentive to the employer to increase 
production per employee by mechanization and 
other means rather than by increase in work 
force? 

2. What would be the effect on the 
employee's interest in his union? How willing 
would the employees be to place their jobs in 
jeopardy or engage in a strike to obtain small 
increases in pay or minor benefits? Would 
employees having a G.A.W. possibly be content 
with less than those in plants where the G.A.W. 
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is not in effect? Would this ‘‘less’’ have a 
depressing effect on prevailing local and in- 
dustry rates and fringe benefits? 

3. Would the union be willing to permit 
employees to ‘“‘work out of their trade’, 
approving a contract provision which would 
allow the employer to assign work and possibly 
transfer employees in and out of bargaining 
units at his discretion in order to avoid a 
lay-off? 

Do the unions actually want the G.A.W. 
or is the agitation for it a strategical maneuver 
to induce the employers to support legislation 
to increase the benefits obtainable under the 
unemployment insurance laws in order to avoid 
having to negotiate on this super unemploy- 
ment compensation plan? 


Readers with other questions, atiswers 
or ideas on this subject are invited to send 
them to this forum. 


Country Club Course 


Among the most attractive refresher 
courses for personnel people, to our mind, 
are those put on by the National Industrial 
Conference Board for ‘‘subscribing as- 
sociates’’. Nine courses have been conducted 
since March 1952. This Fall’s sessions are 
scheduled for November 8 to 19 and 
November 29 to December ro. 

S. Avery Raube, director of the Board's 
Division of Personnel Administration, tells 
us that several hundred companies in 
thirty-seven states and a number of foreign 
countries have already sent nearly four 
hundred people to the courses, and that 
now a large part of each session's enrollment 
comes from repeating companies. That 
speaks well for the courses’ value. He points 
out also that an increasingly high per- 
centage of the attenders are line or operating 
executives, including supervisors and presi- 
dents, plant, office and sales managers, 
general foremen, chief engineers, and so on. 
The diversity of experience and viewpoint 


of the conferees contributes a great deal to 
the success of the courses. 

The major stress of the lectures and 
discussions during the ten full working 
days—from 8:30 to 5 each day—is on 
fundamentals; policy, organization, com- 
munications, and their influence on pro- 
cedure and practice. Total enrollment is 
limited to 50. 

This year’s courses are to be given at 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J., 
about ten miles from Atlantic City. 
Participants are mostly housed two in a 
room, but some single rooms are available. 
If your company is a Conference Board 
member you may want to consider attending 
next year; the courses are consistently over- 
subscribed, and it’s almost certainly too late 
for this year. 


People Make Newspapers, Too 


You've often heard it said that it’s 
people, not plants or equipment, that make 
a business. Here is an item that bears it 
out. 

One of the most interesting newspaper 
promotions we've heard of in years was 
put on by The New York Times during the 
week of September 20. And what did it 
consist of? Interviews with Times execu- 
tives, editors, reporters and correspondents, 
on television and radio, Monday through 
Friday via both mediums. Such ‘“‘big 
names’ of The Times as Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher, Charles Merz, editor, 
William H. Lawrence, Hanson Baldwin, 
Brooks Atkinson, Arthur Krock and many 
others were seen or heard, or both. The 
people were interviewed by Tex McCrary 
and Jinx Falkenburg on three programs 
daily, on radio from 1 to 2 p.m. and from 
11:20 to midnight, and on television from 
2:30 to 3. Who could have heard even a 
few of these programs and not have felt a 
greater interest in the paper? 
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Case Metuop at THe Harvarp Busingss 
Scnoo.t, Tue: Edited by Malcolm P. 
McNair with assistafice Anita C. Hersum, 
Research Staff. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1954. 283 pages. $5.00. 


Personnel Directors and others re- 
sponsible for training have been in- 
creasingly interested in the use of the Case 
Method at the Harvard Business School. 
McGraw-Hill has published a number of 
books containing collections of these cases 
which are in the form of unsolved problems 
from industry. The publication of The 
Case Method at the Harvard Business 
School gives a description of how dis- 
cussing these problems has advanced the 
students’ understanding. 

Briefly the process is one of ‘‘learning 
by doing’’—that is, men learn to think and 
form judgments by repeatedly taking part 
in class discussions over a period of time. 
There are no right answers in business and 
no one answer is given by the instructor at 
any time. 

The book consists of a number of papers 
written by past and present members of the 
staff. One chapter written by a student in a 
15-week discussion course observes that the 
job of the instructor is a complicated one. 
There is no approved method of teaching. 
The instructor is at times a discussion 
leader, a resource person, a helpful expert, 
a summarizer and a judge of performance. 
He must have a complete command of the 
facts of the cases discussed and a wide 
knowledge of related situations. Discussion 
is not the only method of the course. 
Written analysis of cases is part of the 
requirement. Much of this is done in 
collaboration with fellow students, which 


gives good preparation for the give-and- 
take of actual business life. 

A useful chapter by one of the pro- 
fessors summarizes a memorandum prepared 
for the use of a beginning instructor. He 
advocates a middle road between a dis- 
cussion which adheres to a predetermined 
line and one which is free from any control 
by the instructor. The chalk board is 
mentioned as a useful tool. While the 
instructor is expected to prepare notes 
toward the solution of the problem to be 
discussed, he is advised to be so well 
informed that he is independent of his notes 
in class. To deal realistically with business 
problems each class requires fresh prepara- 
tion, so new conditions can be included in 
the analysis. 

There are chapters containing selected 
cases with notes on how they were used: 
a chapter on the development of an outline 
for a course taught by the case method. One 
chapter gives an example of an unsuccessful 
training session in human relations, as 
taught in a factory by the conventional 
method of a lecture on instincts in general 
rather than by a discussion of a specific 
case which allowed the participants to 
experience the emotions aroused by the 
problem situation. There is an excellent 
chapter on ‘‘How to Write Business Cases’’, 
which was prepared for the use of Research 
Assistants. 

Most of the contributors to the book 
have had many articles published and their 
style is clear and interesting. The editor, 
Malcolm P. McNair, has excellent sum- 
maries at the head of each paper. Altogether 
this is a most valuable book for anyone 
who is teaching either in school or industry. 

Doris D. Hay 
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AmericAN Lasor FROM DerensE TO Re- 
CONVERSION. By Joel Seidman. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953. 
307 pages. $5.50. 

This might be called a ‘‘living”’ 
document. It is the incident-by-incident 
story of American labor, and therefore of 
American industry, through a most exciting 
and consequential period in the history not 
only of American management and labor 
but of the nation. Many quotations from 
newspapers and magazines on events as 
they took place make you feel again the 
conflict of strong opposing forces. Leaders 
of rival factions, government officials, 
powerful corporations, they all pass in 
review; it’s something like watching a 
movie of which you know the ending but 
have forgotten how the story developed. 

The book is well written, moving 
along rapidly. The author, who is an 
assistant professor of social science at the 
University of Chicago, says in the preface: 
“I have chosen to select a limited number 
of major themes and to follow these in a 
more or less systematic fashion. I have 
tried to recapture some of the spirit of 
controversy when these issues were fought 
out and to let the chief actors speak as 
much as possible in their own words.”’ 
The period covered is from shortly before 
the fall of France to the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

As we laid the book down, we had a 
feeling that we'd overlooked something 
strange about it. And then it dawned on 
us: there isn’t a chart or table or column of 
statistics in the whole volume! 

Those who have any interest at all in 
labor relations and the recent history of 
the labor movement will enjoy this book 
and find it profitable. 

H. M. T. 


MANPOWER IN THE UNITED States: Problems 
and Policies. Edited by William Haber, 
Frederick H. Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein 


and Gladys L. Palmer, Editorial Board, 
Industrial Relations Research Association. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 225 
pages. $3.00. 


This is a collection of 16 essays 
discussing ‘‘some of the manpower problems 
and policies in a free society and, as an 
indication of direction and scope, certain 
of the current findings of research which in 
time may provide solutions to the prob- 
lems’’. The essays are grouped under three 
headings: Utilization and Motivation of 
Workers, Changing Dimensions of the Work 
Force, and Manpower Mobilization. Among 
the subjects treated are “‘Increasing Utiliza- 
tion through Better Management of Human 
Resources’’, by Rensis Likert and Stanley 
E. Seashore; “‘Job Redesign, a Technique 
for an Era of Full Employment’’ by Solomon 
Barkin; ‘‘The Effect of Social Security on 
Manpower Resources’’, by Glenn W. 
Miller; ‘‘Trends in the Specialization of 
Occupational Requirements’’, by Helen 
Wood; “Labor-Management Participation 
in Manpower Policy’’, by Peter Henle. 

Possibly the essay that will be enjoyed 
most by personnel people is that by Daniel 
Bell, associate editor of Fortune Magazine, 
on “Work in the Life of an American’. 
This alone is worth the price of admission. 
Mr. Bell starts out with the observation 
that most discussions of workers today 
deal with his attitudes, his ambitions, and 
so on, but that ‘‘the technology is taken as 
given’. Bell proposes to deal with the 
facts of existence with which the worker is 
forced to wrestle every day. One of the 
daily facts is the time taken to travel to 
and from the job. Bertrand Russell is 
quoted to the effect that there seems to be 
a law that improvements in locomotion do 
not cut down time, but merely increase the 
area over which people are compelled to 
travel. 

An italicized sentence later on in Bell's 
essay “‘gives one furiously to think’’. He 
brings out two points to be noted in the 
vogue of human relations. The second 
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point is that human relations programs 
“become a substitute for thinking about the 
work process itself. More than anything else, 
the evasion of work becomes the characteristic fact 
about work in the life of a contemporary American. 
All hopes and satisfactions are ‘extra- 
curricular’ *’ 


The book is Publication No. 11 in a 


Personnel Research 
Reviewed by Margaret W Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue VaLipity or THE WORTHINGTON Pgrso- 
NAL History ror A Sarzs Jos. By G. M. 
Worbols and L. E. Kanous, The Detroit 
Edison Company. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 
7, No. 2, Summer, 1954, 209-217. 


The sample used in this validity study 
consisted of 53 salesmen of the Detroit 
Edison Company. The job was mainly that 
of representing the company to the cus- 
tomers in neighborhood offices in a metro- 
politan area. There was little direct selling 
of goods. All of the men had been promoted 
from an entry job in the sales department 
and had been with the company at least 
18 months. 

This was a cooperative study planned 
by the Detroit Edison Company and the 
Worthington Associates, Inc. The salesmen 
filled out the Personal History forms. The 
forms were then sent to the Worthington 
Associates for analysis. The men were 
ranked on the basis of the Personal History 
in terms of estimated present effectiveness 
on the job. The estimated effectiveness on 
the basis of the Personal History was then 
compared with measures of job success and 
the test scores which were available for 
these men. 

The two criteria used were promotion 
and supervisory ratings. The results were 
in the positive direction, but were not 


series from the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, the others having been 
published by the Association itself. Of the 
editors, Mr. Klein is editor of the Monthly 
Labor Review, and the other three are 
professors at the Universities of Michigan, 
Chicago and Pennsylvania respectively. 
H. M. T. 


statistically significant. The tests which 
were already in use for the selection of 
employees provided higher predictive value 
than the Personal History. Combined with 
these tests, the Personal History did not 
increase the predictive power of the battery. 

The names of the men were removed 
from the Personal History analyses and 
they were then given to the interviewers 
who were responsible for selecting new 
men for this job. Each interviewer was 
asked to predict on the basis of these analy- 
ses which men would succeed on the job. 
The results indicated only a chance relation- 
ship between the predictions and the cri- 
teria used to measure success. 

The authors point out that the negative 
results of this particular study do not 
demonstrate the lack of validity of the 
Worthington Personal History in all situ- 
ations. They urge that more validity studies 
be made. 


A Taste or Mu ttip.iers ror Jos Ratina 
Scatzs. By N. B. Winstanley, Jr., Vectron, 
Inc. Personal Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
Summer, 1954, 253-255. 


Job rating scales for job evaluation 
use either an arithmetic or a geometric 
progression between degrees of a factor. 
Using a geometric progression involves 
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somewhat tedious calculations. The table 
presented here gives increment multipliers 
for given aumbers of degrees. 

Those who are familiar with the con- 
struction of job rating scales which make 
use of 2 geometric progression will ap- 
preciate what a time saver this table can 
be in the construction of new scales. The 
author claims that the results will be more 
truly geometric as well as more accurate. 





Soctat Sratus oF INDUSTRIES. By Arthur H. 
Brayfield and Carroll E. Kennedy, Jr. of 
Kansas State College and William E. 
Kendall of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 38, No. 4, August 1954, 213-215. 


Some years ago Professor Counts dem- 
onstrated that occupations may be arranged 
in order of social prestige, with professional 
occupations at the top and unskilled labor 
at the bottom. The present investigators 
decided to find out whether a social status 
hierarchy also exists among different in- 
dustries. 

An alphabetical list of 29 industries 
was presented to 120 men and women in a 
college psychology class. The subjects were 
chiefly freshmen and sophomores and repre- 
sented 26 different curriculums. They were 
instructed to “‘rank according to what you 
think their social standing is in your 
community or state.”” 

The results of the rankings are given 
in a very interesting table with medical 
services, banks, and education at the top 
and trucking companies, laundries, and coal 
mining companies at the bottom. The data 
were analyzed separately for men and 
women but no significant sex differences 
were found. The assignment of ranks is 
obviously not attributable to chance, and 
the existence of a social status hierarchy 
seems to be pretty well established. 

Personnel workers will be interested in 
this study because the prestige associated 
with an industry is certainly a factor in 
job satisfaction and in recruiting programs. 


ManaGer-Emp.oygge UNDERSTANDING” IN 
THE Retait Grocery AND Megat Marxsr. 
By Pietro V. Marchetti, University of 
Illinois. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
38, No. 4, August 1954, 216-221. 


Manager-employee understanding were 
studied in 9 grocery units and two meat 
markets. The four measures of under- 
standing were the manager's detached 
understanding of the employee, the man- 
ager’s participant understanding of the 
employee, the employee's detached under- 
standing of the manager, and the employee's 
participant understanding of the manager. 
These measures are based upon the ability 
of the employee to predict the responses of 
the managers in given situations and the 
ability of the managers to predict the 
responses of their employees. 

None of the measures of understanding 
correlated significantly with (1) the man- 
ager’s rating of the employees; or (2) the 
employees’ evaluation of the manager. 
Certain of the measures did seem to have a 
relation to the job satisfaction of the 
employees and the ratings of efficiency of 
the units. 

This article is particularly valuable 
because of the general discussion of the part 
that empathy or ‘‘understanding’’ plays in 
effective leadership. The bibliography gives 
16 references to previous studies in this area 
which are summarized and evaluated. 


A Comparison oF Two MertHops oF 
MEasuRING THE ATTENTION-DRAWING 
Power or MaGazinge ADVERTISEMENTS. By 
Joseph Tiffin and Darwin M. Winick, 
Purdue University. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 38, No. 4, August 1954, 273- 
276. 

The eye appeal or initial attention- 
drawing power of an advertisement is of 
primary importance in determining the 
effectiveness of advertisements. Eye-move- 
ment photography has been used to measure 
the relative attention-drawing power of a 
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set of advertisements. This method is 
time-consuming and expensive because only 
one subject can be tested at a time and the 
reading of the film record is laborious. 

This study describes a method of 
presenting advertisements with the use of a 
group tachistoscope. People interested in 
advertising research will wish to refer to 
this article, because the results of the study 
itdicate that a considerable saving of time 
and energy can be effected by use of a group 
presentation. The authors checked their 
results by using eye camera methods with 
some of the subjects, and found that the 
advertisements were placed in essentially 
the same order. 


PgeRsONAL ATTITUDE 
ScaLe ADMINISTRATION wiTH Matt Ap- 
MINISTRATION WITH AND WitHouT IN- 
cENTIVE. By Paul W. Maloney, Addison 
Lewis Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 4, August 
£954, 238-239. 

The study was planned to determine 
the comparability of three methods of 
attitude measurement. One used a persona] 
interview and the other two use! m 


COMPARABILITY OF 


administration. Half of the subjects who 
received the scale in the mail received a 
25¢ piece as incentive, and the other 
subjects were just asked for cooperation. 
The questionnaire without the quarter 
received a 58% return. The quarter brought 
back 86% of the questionnaires. 

The subjects were residential customers 
of a public utility company. Personal 
interviews were used in 127 cases and 
questionnaires were mailed to 128 cus- 
tomers. 

The three methods were found to be 
reasonably comparable. The per cent of 
mailed questionnaires returned was in- 
fluenced by a financial incentive, but the 
two mail methods produced almost identi- 
cal average values. 

The use of attitude scales has been 
restricted by cost considerations, because in 
many cases it has been necessary to conduct 
house-to-house interviews. The percentage 
of returns usually received by mail has been 
small. If the addition of a small financial 
incentive can materially increase the 
returns, the mailed attitude scale will 
probably be used much more extensively. It 
will be interesting to see if the findings 
from other studies are similar. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tus Trainino Directors’ Society oF 
PHILADELPHIA gets the once-over this 
month: According to a statement by 
Timothy P. Haworth, president, the organi- 
zation is devoted to the advancement of 
training and education, especially as it 
applies to American business and industry. 
Regular meetings are held monthly, except 
during the three summer months, and 
seminars are conducted when capable 


leaders of pertinent subjects are available. 
The program is well balanced by discussion 
on all facets of training and related ac- 
tivities. Ideas are freely exchanged and new 
training programs visualized as a result of 
thought-provoking lectures and discussions. 

The Philadelphia chapter was founded 
on January 28, 1948 and became a member 
chapter of the American Society of Training 
Directors in September of the same year. 
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Starting with fifteen in 1948, the group 
now has about eighty members. Twenty 
services and benefits are listed. They 
include the monthly programs; the monthly 
publication; the Journal of Industrial 
Training, publication of the national organ- 
ization; the directory; a library of training 
materials; an annual conference; the pub- 
lished proceedings of the conference; semi- 
nars; book reviews; special training infor- 
mation and _ research; ASTD officer 
visitation; free position advertising; na- 
tional publicity; a placement bureau; pro- 
fessional standards; program exchange 
service; training abstracts; ideas and fellow- 
ships. 

The chapter is organized with a 
president, vice president, treasurer and 
secretary, and a three-man executive board. 
Committee chairmen are named for pro- 
gram, membership, publicity, and place- 
ment. Memo, the chapter publication, 
appears monthly, reports on the last 
meeting in some detail, and announces the 
coming meeting. Articles of interest in 
current periodicals are described. Positions 
open and positions wanted are listed each 
month. The Program and Roster is published 
annually. It contains the constitution and 
by-laws. The annual dues are sixteen 
dollars. 





Tue GreaTER BrinGEPortT PERSONNEL 
Association, of Connecticut, reports the 
election of the following officers: Peter J. 
Reilly, of Warner Brothers Company, 
president; George E. Quandt, The Dicta- 
phone Corporation, first vice president; 
William Gay, Raybestos division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent; Harmon E. Snoke, Manufacturers’ 
Association of Bridgeport, treasurer; and 
William E. Verespy, Singer Manufacturing 
Company, secretary. The name of the 
organization has been changed from the 
Bridgeport Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, to the Greater Bridgeport Personnel 
Association. Membership is open to any 


person engaged in industrial relations or 
personnel administration, commercial, mer- 
cantile business, or government service in 
Bridgeport or vicinity. The association 
meets the last Tuesday of each month, 
except July and August, at the Hitching 
Post Restaurant. The theme for the year is 
‘Personnel and Productivity.”’ 





THe INpustRiAL PgerRsonNEL Assocta- 
TION, Of Houston, Texas, recently heard a 
talk on labor unions and why they exist. The 
speaker was R. M. McCormick, of Denver, 
secretary-treasurer of the Oil Workers 
International Union. Chartered, air-con- 
ditioned busses took the group, on another 
occasion, to Freeport, Texas, for an 
extensive tour of the Dow Chemical 
Company plant. The processing of mag- 
nesium was seen. The excursion wound up 
with refreshments and a barbecue dinner at 
Dow's Lake Jackson Picnic Grounds, with 
Dow management officials as hosts. For 
another meeting, copies of a case were 
mailed in advance to all members so that 
they could discuss it under the leadership 
of John Post, industrial relations director 
for the Continental Oil Company. William 
J. Hansberry has been selected program 
chairman for the coming year to succeed 
Max Stansbury. There is usually a half-year 
overlap so that the incoming chairman can 
benefit from the experience of the outgoing 
chairman. 

THe PersonNeL AssociATION oF To- 
RONTO publishes an impressive news sheet, 
The Conference Reporter, to give registrants 
at a conference a quick summary of pro- 
ceedings. A full report is mailed out later. 
The Honorable Charles Daley, Ontario 
Minister of Labor, told the members at a 
recent conference, “You have come a long 
way as personnel administrators, and you 
are now accepted as indispensable members 
of executive management. Speaking both 
for the Government and for myself, I should 
like to pay this tribute to you, for no one 
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knows more than I how important and 
effective your role has been—particularly 
around the collective bargaining table. 
You have made, and are making daily, a 
very significant and real contribution to the 
labor-management relations of this province 
and, thanks to you and others of your good 
faith and good sense, they have remained 
relatively harmonious. I trust that your 
managements recognize in a tangible way 
the value of this contribution.” 

‘Unions don't make trouble, they find 
it," Rowland Allen told 645 personnel 
administrators at the Thursday dinner 
session of the conference. The personnel 
director of the L. S. Ayres Department 
Store in Indianapolis said personnel people 
had an important job in moulding a firm's 
good human relations. He said that if 
personnel administrators would analyze 
their function they would have to ac- 
knowledge that they are fundamentally 
teachers. If they kept that in mind they 
would overcome the tendency to make 
their profession too complicated. 

The Canadian Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Journal will be published with the 
backing of the personnel associations, 
Harold Armstrong, president of the Ontario 
Federation of Personnel Associations an- 
nounced at the conference. The Journal will 
seck to provide a network of communica- 
tion among those who are working within 
the field of personnel administration and 
industrial relations in Canada. J. Rae 
Perigoe will be the editor. 





Tae AusTRALIAN INsTITUTE OF Man- 
AGEMENT announced at the annual meet- 
ing plans for an up-to-date, fully-equipped 
management center in Melbourne. The 
meeting heard a stirring address by Walter 
Scott, Federal President of the Institute. 
After making a detailed report on major 
industrial trends overseas, Mr. Scott said 
Australians must face up to these searching 
questions: Can we afford to watch the 
productivity consciousness of the trade 


unions and the public of other countries 
grow much faster than our own? Can we 
afford to ignore, except for individual 
initiative, the second industrial revolution 
taking place overseas? Can we remain 
indifferent to the great upsurge in education 
for management throughout the Western 
world? The Institute at the meeting re- 
elected president C. W. Brown, of E. T. 
Brown, Ltd. 


San Francisco's Bay Arga PgrsoNNEL 
Women have had a group discussion to get 
suggestions for programs. Genevieve Mc- 
Donald of the Zellerbach Paper Company, 
chairman of the program committee, led 
the discussion. The group expressed the 
opinion that more round-table discussions 
should be held, perhaps giving considera- 
tion to devoting half of the meetings to 
this type of program, provided the leaders 
do a thorough research job so that the 
discussions will be productive. Many 
concrete suggestions for programs were 
submitted, including education of the 
woman worker and her attitudes on the 
job; community resources for personnel 
women; training and on-the-job-training, 
and sources for recruiting. Specific speakers 
were also suggested. Sounds like a fruitful 
meeting, and an idea that other groups 
might like to try. Planning a program is a 
headache at best, and a program chairman 
should welcome this sort of help. There's 
no better way of pleasing a group than 
letting them in on your plans. 





Tue Newspaper PersoNNEL RELATIONS 
AssOcIATION announces that two special 
reports by the Standing Committee have 
been completed. One covers the operations 
of the personnel department of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, where NPRA director 
Dorothy Masterman is personnel director. 
A second report gives the results of a survey 
of credit unions at newspapers. 





Tue PersoNNEL AND INbDusTrRiaAL Re- 
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LATIONS AssociATION OF Los ANGELES is 
breaking membership records. A record of 
686 in June was topped by a new high of 
693 in July. Congratulations! Robert F. 
Smith, supervisor of training for Ryan 
Aeronautical Company, San Diego, told 
the Association, that ‘“‘joining’’ is the 
heart of induction. He holds that new 
employees are joining a group, and that 
joining, rather than loading the employee 
with a mass of rules and regulations, is the 
real induction. As a part of a program to 
assist educators who are concerned with 


vocational guidance in the Los Angeles 
area, PIRA through its educational plan- 
ning committee, is co-operating with 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles, to 
prepare youngsters to enter business and 
industry. PIRA will arrange for a panel of 
speakers for ‘Vocation Days,’ which are 
to be held by the school. These speakers will 
appear before groups of roth graders, who 
are at the most impressionable age and who 
are in greatest need of help in vocational 
planning. Here's an idea that might well 
be widely copied. 


Attending the Conferences and Workshops 





Do Emptorers Communicate WITH 
Terr Workers Durineo A Strike? To find 
out, members of the Industrial Relations 
Workshop at New York University’s Man- 
agement Institute conducted a _ survey 
among 32 New York area firms that had 
strikes last year. Results of the study show 
that: 

1. Sixty-six per cent of the companies 
did attempt to maintain contact with 
workers while a strike was underway. 

2. Companies having strikes of short 
duration, employing relatively small num- 
bers of people, and able to maintain full- 
schedule operations, or almost full-schedule, 
generally did not attempt to communicate 
with workers. 

3. On the other hand, where the 
strikes extended for longer periods of time 
and involved a larger number of employees, 
and where operations were entirely sus- 
pended or production was continued on a 
limited scale, the companies attempted by 
some means to maintain communication. 

Fifteen different methods were used to 
reach striking employees. Most employers 
sent a letter to the strikers’ homes. Others 
tried a formal talk by management repre- 
sentatives. A few distributed circulars and 
posted notices. Other methods included 
advertisements in newspapers and on radio 
and television, a public address system 


directed to picket lines, telegrams to 
workers’ homes and personal chats with 
workers by employers’ representatives. 

NYU's Industrial Relations Workshop 
seeks to advance industrial study, research 
and training in all areas of management- 
labor relations. It is designed to serve 
specialists in the field by the seminar 
method. Last semester more than 35 
persons, representing some 30 firms, partici- 
pated. 





Tue Universiry or Minngsota In- 
DusTRIAL Re_aTions Centsr is celebrating 
its tenth anniversary. First event on the 
anniversary schedule was an all-university 
convocation on October 14, followed by a 
luncheon and IRC open house. Repre- 
sentatives of more than 30 professional 
associations attended a dinner meeting. 
Special recognition days in honor of 
persons holding the IRC Research Affiliate 
Certificates will be held in conjunction 
with each of the two IRC sponsored 
conferences: the seventh annual labor 
conference February 17 and 18 and the 
thirteenth annual industrial relations con- 
ference April 4, 5 and 6. 

During its first 10 years the center has 
conducted research on nearly every phase of 
industrial relations, ranging from man- 
power mobility and utilization of older 
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employees, to the evaluation of industrial 
communications programs and the study of 
management development programs. In- 
cluded in the center are laboratories 
devoted to professional studies, manage- 
ment development, manpower mobility 
and marketing, union services, triple audit 
research, communications, and engineering 
personnel research. 

Tue University or Wisconsin's In- 
DUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT INstITUTE conducts 
a series of one-day conferences throughout 
the year. Meetings are held in the Memorial 
Union Building at a cost of fifteen dollars 
per meeting or seventy-five dollars for a 
series of six. Personnel managers’ con- 
ferences consider such subjects as: the 
human side of management; improving 
plant communications; improving selection 
and placement techniques; the effects of 
industrial engineering on employee at- 
titudes. Among the conference leaders are 


Dr. Dwayne Orton, educational consultant 
and editor of Think Magazine, International 
Business Machines Corporation, New York; 
Dr. Wesley Wiksell, professor of speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana; William Sadler, Jr., senior 
partner, Sadler and Associates, Chicago; 
and Richard E. Sullivan, chairman, depart- 
ment of commerce, extension division, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Labor Relations Managers Conferences 
will talk about communications, an im- 
portant tool in labor relations; how to get 
supervisory participation in the labor 
relations program; and how to prepare for 
negotiations, among other subjects. Speak- 
ers include Ernest S. Brandenburg, assistant 
dean, University College, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; David A. Wolff, chair- 
man of the appeal board, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion; and Eugene X. Humphrey, director of 
industrial relations, electro-motive divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, La 
Grange, Illinois. 


A ConrereNcE ON Pusiic PerRsoNNEL 


ADMINISTRATION is to be held this month by 
the Civil Service Assembly. A series of short 
summary reports on significant develop- 
ments in personnel research, public rela- 
tions, and better work methods will open 
the conference. Later, concurrent sessions 
are to be held on selecting good supervisors; 
labor relations in the public service; 
classification and pay plans for smaller 
agencies; personnel policies and employee 
morale; layoff practices; and handling un- 
skilled labor under civil service. A series of 
table-topic breakfast discussions will give 
everyone an opportunity to participate. 


Tue CoLitece AND UNiversity Pgrson- 
NEL AssociATION held its annual conference 
in August at the University of California, 
Berkeley. J. Herman Mattson, training co- 
ordinator, Ford Motor Company, spoke at 
the banquet on supervisor training. Donald 
MacKinnon, director of the Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research, UC, 
spoke on techniques for measuring personal 
and occupational effectiveness, and con- 
ducted a workshop on the use of tests in 
the selection of personnel. Job design was 
described by Ralph Canter, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
California. 


Tue Nationat Merat Trapes Assocta- 
tion held its annual conference in Sep- 
tember at Lake George, N. Y. Dr. David 
Guy Powers of Queens College spoke on how 
to sell an idea. Language traps in business 
affairs were pointed out by W. Benton 
Harrison, treasurer and vice president, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York. 
Among other topics discussed were cost 
reduction through work simplification; 
grievance interviews; testing. Philip Love- 
joy, past general secretary of Rotary 
International, told how to streamline 
pronouns, and Victor Riesel, foreign corre- 
spondent and labor editor of the New York 
Daily Mirror, spoke on iron-curtain man- 
agement. 
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THe SvvTHEASTERN PERSONNEL Con- 
FERENCE, held at Duke University Sep- 
tember 15 to 17th, heard an address by 
Phillip R. Rodgers, member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C. 
Other speakers included Harold Stieglitz, 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, who talked about 
fringe benefits, and James L. Williams of 
Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, who spoke on 
developing workers’ cooperation. Inter- 
viewing was discussed by Charles B. 
Wade, Jr., of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
James E. Gardner, of Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, North Carolina, described testing. 





A GoverNMENT AGency Has Done 
SoMETHING AsoutT MANAGEMENT DegvELop- 
MENT. The California State Personnel 
Board, training division, acted as co- 
ordinator for a seminar sponsored by the 
Stanford Graduate School of Business in 
July. The purpose of the seminar was, 
through the use of the Harvard ‘‘case 
method’’, to find better ways of dealing 
with management problems in the custody, 
care and rehabilitation of the thousands of 
persons in California state institutions. The 
seminar was unusual because the training 
was concerned not only with discussing 
operational cases, but also with the 
development of the administrator's personal 
skills in dealing with his people. Conference 
leaders were carefully selected for their 
ability to help the administrators become 


more aware of their perceptions and 
communicative skills through a group 
process. Six of the conference leaders were 
on the faculty of the Western Training 
Laboratory for Group Development held 
annually at Idlewild. Speakers included 
Paul Pigors, professor of industrial rela- 
tions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dale Yoder, director of industrial 
relations center, University of Minnesota; 
Paul E. Holden, professor of industrial 
management, and Carlton A. Pederson, 
professor of business management, graduate 
school of business, Stanford; and Austin H. 
MacCormack, professor of criminology, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Your Key to Greater Propuctiviry— 
TRAINING, was the theme of the Ontario 
Society of Training Directors’ Conference held 
September 16 in Toronto. R. M. Robinson, 
vice president and general manager, Elec- 
tronics Division, Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, spoke on ‘‘manage- 
ment looks to training’’. The dynamics of 
group discussion were described by T. J. 
Mallinson, of the Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital. What training has done for us, 
was the topic chosen by J. Patterson, 
manager of industrial relations, Oakville 
Division, Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Limited. A film, ‘‘All I Need Is a Con- 
ference!"’, produced by General Electric 
Limited, was shown. At the dinner meeting 
W. Line of the department of psychology, 
University of Toronto, spoke on trainers. 


Appointments and Promotions 





Wisur W. Lauer, Jr., who resigned 
as vice president of Sharp and Dohme 
during the summer, is now associated with 
Emhart Manufacturing Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Mr. Lauer had headed 
up Sharp and Dohme’s industrial relations 
since 1942: a native Pennsylvanian, he had 
been active in many business and civic 
organizations in and around Philadelphia. 


Cartes A. Krigcer, formerly Mr. 
Lauer's assistant, has been appointed di- 
rector of industrial and public relations for 
Sharp and Dohme, division of Merck and 
Company, Inc. He has been with the 
company for 18 years, holding several 
executive positions in sales, distribution and 
purchasing. 
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Rosert T. Dogrre is the new manager 
of Eli Lilly and Company's employment 
department. He succeeds Richard M. Yoho, 
who died last Spring. Mr. Doerr joined 
Lilly's in 1940 as a member of the service 
department and was soon transferred to the 
dry finishing department, where he gained 
experience in production. Returning to the 
company in 1945 after three years of 
military service during World War II, he 
was assigned to employment and served as 
a personnel representative and chief of 
personnel services. For the last year he has 
been the administrative assistant to the 
director of the personnel relations division. 
Eli Lilly and Company is an Indianapolis 
firm. 





Cuares E. Graves has joined Koppers 
Company, Inc. as manager of labor relations, 
central staff, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Van H. Viot, manager, industrial 
relations department. Koppers is located in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Graves served as personnel 
administrator with the New Jersey Zinc 
Company for seven years. He specialized in 
labor relations. In that capacity he handled 
labor negotiations and arbitrations, and 
gave staff assistance on labor relations to 
the plants. From 1943 to 1947 he served as 
director of personnel for the American 
Safety Razor Corporation. Before that he 
had been with the Dictograph Products 
Company. A native of New York, Mr. 


Graves is a graduate of Brooklyn Law 
School and St. John’s University of Brook- 
lyn. 





NATHANIEL Cantor has been appointed 
as a consultant for the United States 
Foreign Operations Administration on a 
six-months assignment in Western Europe. 
He will visit England, Denmark, Holland, 
Germany, Austria and Belgium. He will 
work with training directors of industry. 
Representatives from the various countries 
will meet for intensive workshops in which 
American developments in human relations 
programs will be discussed. The members 
will be helped to learn, through direct 
participation, about new ideas in leadership 
training. 





Vincent W. GILxen, personnel direc- 
tor of Reeves Instrument Corporation, New Y ork, 
has resigned to accept an appointment as 
professor of management at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island. He will also act 
as director of personnel for the college, and 
consultant on labor and employee relations 
to a select group of companies, including 
Reeves Instrument Company. Before joining 
Reeves he was personnel director for the 
Liggett-Rexall Drug Company, New York 
region. Earlier, Mr. Gillen had been 
employment manager of the Otis Elevator 
Company, New York 


What's New in Publications 





A Cxrvutcn, Covgy, or Frock... 
Anyway, a Buncn .. . or New Empioyrer 
Hanpsooxs has come across the editor's 


desk. They are all sizes, shapes, and colors. 


Some are long and some are short, some 
have abstract designs on the cover, some 
have photographs, some have gay cartoons. 
But they're all good, and they all should 
make a new employee feel welcome and 
wanted. Three out of four emphasize “‘you"’ 


and have the word, or some form of it, on 
the cover. This seems like sound psychology 
even though there is some tendency, 
necessarily, for the booklets to sound like 
the girl who said, “Let's talk about you, 
what do you think of me?”’ 

The Washington (D. C.) Gas Light 
Company, uses photographs, and a touch of 
blue on Our Business and You. The detailed, 
44-page booklet is divided into two 
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sections. The first part, ‘“You’’, talks about 
‘you have joined us, what you expect, 
what is expected of you, security with 
opportunity, a fair rate of pay’’, and so on. 
Part 2, ‘“Your Company’’, gives a depart- 
mental organization chart, a brief history, 
company ownership, properties, customers, 
and a map of the territory served by the 
company. 

The Radio Corporation of America, Victor 
Division, titles its handbook, Working 
Together at RCA Victor. Color, photographs, 
and cartoons make the booklet attractive. 
An index increases the usefulness of the 
booklet. The idea of teamwork is played-up. 
‘You are now a member of a winning team. 
You will find that your team-mates who 
have been outstanding in their contri- 
butions to RCA Victor's success have won 
recognition and advancement. No matter 
how well you and I do our jobs we always 
can do them a little better. That is the RCA 
spirit!" 

The Valley National Bank of Arizona 
stresses the idea of opportunity in its hand- 
book, Your Future with the Valley National 
Bank. A design showing the scaling of a 
ladder illustrates the text: ‘'. . . whenever 
a better job opens up, it is always Valley 
Bank policy to promote someone already 
in the family, if at all possible. In an 
organization this size there will always be 
opportunities to advance. You need only to 
prove your ability to progress.’’ The end 
sheet again hits the ladder theme: ‘‘The 
last page of this book symbolizes not the 
end, but the beginning—the start of your 
career with the Valley National Bank. 
Learn your job. Be accurate, punctual, 
enthusiastic. Make the most of your 
opportunity. Grow with the Valley Na- 
tional Bank.”’ 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 
has put together a handsome brochure, 
designed to sell the company to college 
students. Your Career at Carrier has large 
pictures, large print, and large ideas. 
“Opportunity unlimited: air conditioning 


..one of America’s great growth in- 
dustries .. . offers a bright future to the 
graduate engineer. The air conditioning 
industry offers, today, the type of un- 
limited opportunity you seek.’’ The publi- 
cation is primarily a recruitment tool and, 
as such, does a good job. The tone is 
understandably different from the booklets 
which are essentially handbooks. I can't 
help wondering if an employee who has 
had a big build-up from such a booklet 
isn't brought up a little short by the more 
paternalistic tone of the employee hand- 
book. 

Tue Knack or Manacinc is the title 
of a 207-page, paper-back book published 
by Factory Management and Maintenance, 
330 West 42nd St., New York City. The 
price is 50¢. The authors are Lewis K. 
Urquhart and Herbert Watson. The book 
is a chatty, easy-to-read discourse on 
management which makes it sound very 
much like a knack. A liberal use of italics 
and block capitals makes you feel that 
you're learning something. A manager, 
according to the authors, must plan, 
organize the work, handle the “‘help’’, 
conserve and care for the business or job. 
They conclude that ‘‘more than anything 
else we have seen why the manager who 
has made a success in one business can step 
right into another and make the same 
brilliant record. His business, after all, is 
not ships or shoes or sewing machines. It’s 
MANAGING. And that job, in its funda- 
mental principles, is the same, whether 
it’s running the US Steel Corporation or 
operating a peanut stand. That’s our story 
—and we'll stick to it.”’ 

HicHer Propuctiviry IN Manu- 
FACTURING INbusTRiEs is the title of a new 
paper-back book published by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The Washington 
branch of the office is located at 1262 
New Hampshire Avenue, Washington 6, 
D. C. This scholarly analysis is the result 
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of the deliberations of experts from various 
countries, and studies made in preparation 
for the meeting by the International Labor 
Office. An important section of the book is 
given to personnel policy. Any personnel 
people interested in practices in other 
countries, as well as in personnel standards, 
will find this book of value. 





Keepinc Pzopite Happy Isn't ENouGn, 
says Roger E. Gay, president of the Bristol 
Brass Corporation. In No. 198 of the 
management reports issued by the California 
Personnel Management Association, he 
goes on to say, ‘You cannot whip up some 
kind of synthetic friendliness among the 
men and women in your organization. You 
cannot buy happy employees with turkeys 
at Christmas or with free beer at the 
company picnics in August. We must not 
fool ourselves that this primitive approach 
will do anything to build sound human 
relations in industry. What we should be 


striving to do, what I hope all company 
presidents and personnel directors will try 


to achieve, is to provide the men and 
women in our organizations with an inner 
satisfaction. This is a quiet but deep 
feeling that comes when employees receive 
recognition for their efforts and know they 
are participating in the affairs of their 
company.’ The reports are for sale at one 
dollar each from the Association, 2180 
Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, California. 





Gapcets AND GIMMICKs IN PuBLIca- 
TIONS include a game, a birthday card, and 
an unusual annual report. A brand new way 
of driving home to foremen the good and 
bad points of supervision has just been 
issued by Executives’ Service, Inc. This is a 
game called ‘‘Super-Vize"’. The game is 
described as a ‘‘combination of chance, 
plus rewards and penalties for right and 
wrong supervisory acts’. It can be played 
by two, three, or four persons. Each has a 
‘“‘man’' who is advanced on the road 


toward good supervision the number of 
moves indicated on a spun dial. Along this 
road are situated various numbered steps, 
identified with good and bad supervisory 
acts. If a ‘‘man’’ lands on one of the 
former, he is rewarded by one to four free 
moves; if he lands on one of the latter, he 
has to go back several penalty steps. The 
game is described as easy and absorbing to 
play; also as a ‘‘new and painless’’ means of 
communicating certain basic supervisory 
techniques. Sounds like the very thing to 
while away a lunch hour with the boys in 
the shop. Executives’ Service, Inc., is 
located in Mystic, Connecticut. 

American Brake Shoe Company improves 
employee relations by sending workers 
birthday cards bearing a light, humorous 
message on safety. The card is signed by 
all members of the safety committee at 
each particular plant in the division and 
is sent to the employee's home. According 
to Walter G. Anderson, public relations, 
the little gesture has had a wonderful 
public relations effect which is crystallized 
in the remark one recipient made on re- 
ceiving his card: ‘That's the nicest thing 
that happened on my birthday."’ The card 
I saw says “‘Why Safe Workers wear eye 
protection on the job’’ on the cover. In- 
side the card a pair of glasses is pictured 
and the caption reads, ‘‘To See you have a 
Happy Birthday!" 

Daystrom, Incorporated, of Elizabeth, N. 
J., compares its year’s work to a game of 
marbles in the annual report recently is- 
sued. Thomas Roy Jones, president, likened 
the 100 cents in a typical Daystrom income 
dollar to 100 marbles and said, “‘Let’s see 
who was shooting for the money and how 
much each won’’. The center pages of the 
folder show caricatures representing ma- 
terials and services, employees, wear and 
tear, interest on loans, federal taxes and 
shareholders, each knuckling down and 
shooting their share of the marbles out of 
the ring. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





THe University Civit Service Sys- 
TEM OF ILLINoIs publishes the Campus Path- 
ways, ‘‘an avenue to the other fellow’s 
yard and a place to talk together.’’ Kathryn 
G. Hansen is the editor, with an office at 
1205 West California Street, Urbana, IlIli- 
nois. She recently used pictures of em- 
ployee’s children in assorted expressive 
poses to illustrate humorously “‘Why I 
think I am Entitled to a Higher Score on 
My University Civil Service Examination.”’ 
Captions were evidently quotations from 
excuses and alibis for real exams. 





Everett Puce aNpD Paper ComMPANY, A 
Division oF THE Stimpson Loccinc Com- 
PANY, Everett, WasHINGTON, publishes 
the Simpson Lookout. C. L. Nordstrom, per- 
sonnel and safety director, writes that, 
‘The Simpson Lookout serves a threefold 
purpose: 1) it gives all the employees in- 
formation regarding the company’s various 
operations; 2) it serves as a public relations 
tool; 3) it provides our customers with 
information concerning the employees who 
make the product they buy. The magazine 
is mailed to over 3,700 employee homes 
and we have found that the employees’ 
families anxiously await the magazine 
each month—this helps to bring the 
family members closer to the company.” 
Dave James, Simpson publicity director, 
edits the magazine. 





Tue Paciric Firg Ratinc Bureau pub- 
lishes The Quote. It is edited by the person- 
nel department of the San Francisco office, 
and the editor-in-chief is Helen Kessel. This 
twelve page, eight-and-half-by-eleven mag- 
azine is printed in good, clear offset.. The 
offset process makes a good-looking pub- 
lication. The pictures come up clean and 
sharp and seem to have good depth. The 
print is easy to read, and there's no glare 
to bother your eyes. On the cover of a cur- 
rent issue are pictures of three men from 


the publication and distribution depart- 
ment: the mail and distribution superin- 
tendent; the production control manager; 
and the printing plant superintendent. The 
pictures are informal, but dignified and 
even flattering. The feature story is a de- 
scription of the functions of the depart- 
ment, with plenty of good action pictures 
to illustrate it. It looks like a friendly, 
comfortable place in which to work. An 
employee magazine which can show this, 
rather than preach it, is a success. 





WILson AND Company, INc., CHIcaco, 
publishes a large magazine, Wilson's Certi- 
fied News. The 66-page publication is edited 
by Harriet Davis, with L. O. Green as 
editorial director. A good idea for a feature 
was used in a recent issue. An article called 
“With Honors’ listed scholarships and 
awards granted to children of various em- 
ployees. Pictures of the recipients illustrate 
the piece. Departments are described in 
other articles, and there are pictures and 
lists of long-service employees honored by 
the company. A safety campaign, put on 
by the company in Brazil, produced pic- 
tures to catch readers’ attention. 





Tue HarrisspurG REGION oF THE FARM 
Bureau INsurANCE Companigs, in Pennsyl- 
vania, publishes The Chatterbox. This six- 
by-nine-and-three-quarters-inches magazine 
runs to twelve pages. The cover is coated, 
and the back covers of the two issues that 
came across the editor’s desk carry safety 
jingles. ‘‘A Line A Day”’ is a picture story 
about an employee who is the wife of a 
service man. Stories about charities in 
which employees are interested make good 
features. A driving course and a riding 
course served as the subject matter for other 
readable stories. There are more pictures 
than text in the magazine, and the pictures 
are good. Grace Burnett is the editor. 





HELP WANTED 


Pursonnet Manaogr: Nationally known company now 
making plans for expansion. Opening in Charlotte, N. C. 
for an outstanding, experienced, college-trained personnel 
manager (30-40). Opportunity to administer all phases of 
personnel administration. Advancement possibilities, salary, 
benefits, freedom to use initiative are unexcelled by any 
company. Reply Box 301. 


Eprrors anp Assistants wanted immediately, for publica- 
tions in the fields of personnel administration, supervisory 
training, general management. Editing, rewrite, some crea- 
tive writing. Some pertinent background essential on top 
jobs, desirable on others. Applicants should discuss job 
goals, interest in fields involved. State salary. Highly re- 
spected, well-established organization in New York City. 
All applications will be held in the strictest confidence; our 
own people know about this advertisement. Reply Box 302. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Pursonnet Assistant:- Orrice Manaczr: B.S. Business Ed- 
ucation, Texas Christian University. MBA degree Personnel, 
Syracuse University. 6 years experience including 4 years 
military service. Age 35. Willing to relocate. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 299 


Iwpusraiat Raetations: Four (4) years experience in all 
phases of field. Manager 234 years for precision metal work- 
ing company of 400 employees. Presently in staff position 
with major company, but desire more challenging position 
with another small or medium sized manufacturer. Prefer 
position with variety. Married, age 29, I.R. degree. Resume. 
Reply Box 300. 


InpustaiaL Psycno.ooist: 3 years experience in testing, 
counseling, guidance, placement and research. 3 years ex- 
perience in industrial training, planning, organizing, and 
teaching. M.S. degree. Age 33, married, 2 children. Reply 
Box 303. 





Adverti will be 
98 characters per line. 


Desire Human Retations Posrrion including selecting and 
orienting new employees, supervisory training, employee in- 
formation and activities, safety, counseling and group meet- 
ings. 8 years experience in related fields. B.S. in Education. 
Age 33, married, two children. Reply Box 304. 


OpporTuNITY IN Pgrsonngt on Retatep Worx desired by 
young married veteran, presently employed. ‘50 graduate 
BSBA with personnel major; two years experience as office 
manager; 2}4 years in purchasing with major oil company. 
Willing to consider any offer. Interview can be arranged. 
Reply Box 305. 


Parsonnet ADMINISTRATION: Because of a change in or- 
ganizational structure, a woman personnel manager is avail- 
able. 15 years of personnel assignments in labor relations, 
counseling, job evaluation, recruitment, selection, testing, 
and editing of employee magazine. Mature judgment, keen 
perception of human relations, proven record of accom- 
plishments, continued education in field. Capable of setting 
up and supervising Personnel Department. Desire Chicago, 
Illinois or suburbs where currently employed. Reply Box 
306. 


Lasor Rerations or PsrsonneL: 6 years experience in 
contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation. Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7o0o-employee multi-plant operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 
2 children. Reply Box 307 


MANAGEMENT DeveLopment, Training Director or Personnel 
or Industrial Relations Assistant position wanted. Presently 
heading up Training Department in a large machine manu- 
facturing company. Thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
employee and management development. 5 years experience 
in training. Mechanical and Engineering background. 5 years 
college with B.S. degree. Will relocate. Reply Box 308. 


InpustriAL RetatTions AND PgrsoNNEL MANAGEMENT: Sev- 
eral years in industrial relations and personnel management 
in steel industry. Broad experience representing management 


in administration of labor contracts; supervising employ- 
ment, safety, training programs, developing procedures per- 
taining to wage rate, technological, production, legal prob- 
lems. Capable as director or assistant director. College and 
post-graduate law degrees. Age 49. Resume/interview. Reply 
Box 309. 
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against some measure of success on the job, 


| Walidice: in Clerical Testing is an article which describes 

how test baccerics were matched against one another, and tells 
Te Fee Fe eed boot than the other two. 

This article, which appeared in the October Journal of Applied Psy- 

chology, may | be had upon request. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
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several tests at one time, and compare them on 








DEPARTMENT STORE FOR MANPOWER 


An organization nationally recognized as a leading procurement source for man- 
agement personnel. Our functions include recruiting, appraisal, inventorying and 
placement of manpower from the presidential level to junior executives. 


With sixteen departments, we comprehensively cover all salaried classifications 
within the fields of manufacturing, engineering, accounting, finance, personnel, 
purchasing, sales, advertising and marketing. 


The quality and effectiveness of our service is dependent only upon the ability of 
personnel management to fully utilize the facilities of a national placement organ- 
ization to their companies’ benefit. 


BUTTRICK & MEGARY 


A distinctive personnel agency designed to serva personnel management 


WESTERN SAVING FUND BUILDING + PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 











Salary Administration | 
as a Management Function © 


Administering a salary program, particularly for middle- and top-level 
executives, should be a management function. 


Our plan of job analysis and job evaluation by the ‘‘Guide Chart-Pro- 
file Method"’ enables a manager 


(a) to participate in the evaluation, 

(b) to profit by the review of his assignment of responsibilities, 
(c) to feel that he has a major part in setting salary standards, and 
(d) to have a basis for discussing intelligently with his subordi- 


nates the assignment and discharge of duties and responsibili- 
ties. 


Write for a copy of “‘A New Method of Job Evaluation— 
The Guide Chart-Profile Method”’. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1523 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 











